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Notes and Comments 


WOMAN IN GOD’S CREATION 

Orthodox women of various age groups, educational back¬ 
grounds, callings and jurisdictional affiliations shared ideas about 
the image of the Christian woman at a conference held on April 30, 
1977, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. The conference, planned and 
organized by women seminarians of St. Vladimir’s, considered the 
theme of “Woman in God’s Creation.” It was a follow-up to the 
Orthodox Women’s Consultation held in Agapia, Roumania, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1976, and a smaller women’s conference held at St. 
Vladimir’s in October, 1976. Its purpose was to enable area Or¬ 
thodox women known to be active in church work to share experi¬ 
ences relating to their roles and spiritual lives within the Orthodox 
Church, so that they could gain a better perspective on the needs 
of the Church as well as a better understanding of their own position 
within the Christian community. About 50 women from New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut attended. 

During the one-day conference, participants encountered one 
another on many levels. A prayer service and opening remarks by 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, was 
followed by talks concerning the scriptural, patristic and liturgical 
images of womanhood within the Orthodox tradition. General and 
group discussions followed, which considered not only the themes 
of the three talks but also concrete ways in which Christian woman¬ 
hood could be made better known and understood. However the 
high point of the conference was a summary speech by Mrs. Sophie 
Koulomzin, long-time educator and the author of Our Church and 
Our Children, during the closing remarks. Mrs. Koulomzin em¬ 
phasized the function of women in Christian education and Christian 
spirituality. “Such a conference as today’s would never have been 
possible twenty years ago,” she said. “When I was younger, I was 
not even permitted to teach church school. But the education of 
our children depends on women. I find that the most touching part 
of the service of churching (performed after an Orthodox Christian 
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Orthodox Women: Their Role and Participation in the Orthodox Church, 
ed. Constance J. Tarasar and Irina Kirillova, illust. June Magaziner, 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, Switz., 1977. 55 pp. 

At the initiative of the World Council of Churches* Unit on Education 
and Renewal, women from the Eastern Orthodox and ‘‘Orientar*—or “Non- 
Chalcedonian”—Orthodox churches met at the women’s monastery of Agapia, 
Roumania, from September 11-17, 1976, to discuss the “Role of Orthodox 
Women in the Church and in Society.” The present booklet seeks to docu¬ 
ment their encounter in a variety of ways. Contents include: “The Meaning 
of the Participation of Women in the Life of the Church,” the keynote address 
by Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, Professor of Philosophy at the Graduate Institute of 
Ecumenical Studies in Paris and co-editor of Contacts, a French review of 
Orthodoxy; excerpts from “The Concern for Women in the Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion,” by Metropolitan Emilianos (Timiadis) of Calabria, representative of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate to the WCC; a background paper entitled “The 
Ministry of Deaconesses in the Greek Orthodox Church,” by Evangelos Theo- 
dorou; and the final statement of the consultation, which addressed the issues 
of family, monasticism, society, education, church service, and witness and 
ecumenism. In addition, photographs and pen-and-ink drawings of the con¬ 
sultation itself and of the beautiful Moldavian monasteries which extended 
their hospitality, biographical data on the 37 participants, brief essays on the 
“reflection of a participant” and “impressions”—all help to convey something 
of the spirit of the gathering. 

It is not easy to assess the significance of the Agapia consultation. It was 
a “first,” devoted to exploration and discovery on many fronts; its long-term 
importance will be determined by “second” and “third.” However attention 
may be called to several of the consultation’s recommendations, particularly 
those on education and church service. These called inter alia for greater 
opportunities for women in higher theological education, inclusion of women 
in decision-making bodies of the Church at all levels, and possible restoration 
of the office of deaconess. Some may be startled by such suggestions. Yet in 
making these recommendations the consultation was by no means trying to be 
revolutionary. In its proceedings the sometimes strident language of women’s 
liberation is conspicuous for its absence. Every effort is made to situate 
recommendations and observations within the Church’s tradition. For ex¬ 
ample, the recommendation concerning deaconesses arose from consideration 
of the important role which deaconesses played in Christian antiquity and in 
Byzantium, and it duly noted that “the role of the deaconess is that of a 
‘diaconia’ and is not a ‘priestly’ function- The office of deaconess is dis¬ 

tinct and is not new, nor can it be considered as a ‘first step’ to the ordained 
priesthood.” In short, the Agapia consultation’s overriding concern is not for 
certain abstract “rights” but rather for how women can be of greater service 
within the Church. 

—John H. Erickson 


Gillet, Lev, In Thy Presence, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, 
N.Y., 1977. 144 pp. 

“I am Love, thy Lord. Dost thou desire to enter into the life of Love?” 
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This is the fundamental question asked of us in these fifty-one short medita¬ 
tions, suitable for reading one each day. The first section of the book presents 
God as “Limitless Love” speaking to us, and our responses. The second sec¬ 
tion relates daily activities, such as washing, dressing, and writing, to the life 
of Jesus. 

The value of devotional books depends greatly on the needs and even 
the tastes of the reader. In his introduction to St. Athanasius’ On the Incarna^ 
tion (recently re-published by St. Vladimir’s Press), C. S. Lewis says he often 
finds doctrinal books more helpful for devotion than devotional books: 
many who find that “nothing happens” when they sit down or kneel 
down to a book of devotion, would find that the heart sings unbidden 
while they are working their way through a tough bit of theology with 
a pipe in their teeth and a pencil in their hand. 

Those whom this describes will probably not find their hearts singing with 
In Thy Presence. Fr. Gillet’s language lacks concreteness and focus, and 
“Limitless Love” remains too abstract. Much of his metaphor is strained, like 
this: 

My child, be thou this infinitessimal drop of dew coming to life on the 
humid earth of tenderness, as the sun rises in a loving heart, (p. 30) 

On the other hand, some people will find this book very dear, because 
God will use it to speak to them of his boundless and intimate love for them. 
It does contain some striking passages such as the following: 

The essence of sinning against purity. My child, is to offer or seem to 
offer—be it to God, or to a man, or to a woman—a spurious love, a 
love which is not or cannot be whole, a heart which is not unified, 
(pp. 71-72) 

Even if thou wert bitten by a snake, thou shouldst try to love it at the 
very moment of its biting thee. (p. 22) 

What this book says cannot be faulted. How well it communicates it will 
depend on the reader’s temperament. 

—Paul Yerger 


Jean Danielou, The Ministry of Women in the Early Church, trans. from the 
French by Glyn Simon, The Faith Press, 2nd edit. 1974. 31 pp. 

Roger Gryson, The Ministry of Women in the Early Church, trans. from the 
French by Jean Laporte and Mary Louise Hall, The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn., 1976. 156 + xvi pp. 

In recent years the question of the ministry of women in the Church has 
provoked not only discussion and argument but also a considerable literature. 
While much of this literature has been generated by the polemical concerns 
of the moment, serious historical investigation has not been absent, though 
here too possible implications for our own day are not ignored. 

One such study is the late Jean Cardinal Danielou’s The Ministry of 
Women in the Early Church. Originally presented in 1959 during a conference 
sponsored by the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, the study was first printed 
in La Maison-Dieu, no. 61, 1960, and appeared in English in booklet form in 
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1961. In his usual engaging manner Danielou draws attention to the diversity, 
richness and importance of the ministry of women in the early Church, but 
at the same time he stresses the fact that women have always been excluded 
from the priesthood and finds that “the argument from Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion [against the ordination of women to the priesthood] has an impressive 
solidity about it” (p. 25). 

Roger Gryson’s book examines the same topic and covers much of the 
same material, though in far greater detail and within deliberately imposed 
limits. It confines itself “to presenting information relative to the ministry of 
women in the early Church from the first to the sixth century”; the author 
strives “to be as complete and objective as possible”; and “to avoid imposing 
on the material a preconceived plan, the texts [are] arranged in a strictly 
chronological order” (p. xv). Though the work “does not pretend to be de¬ 
finitive,” the body of the text does present the most thorough and exact study 
to date of several important questions—for example, of the relationship of 
widows (“widowhood was a way of life with a canonical status” p. 112) and 
deaconesses (“the feminine diaconate was essentially a function” ibid,). Yet 
the introduction and conclusion place this careful study into a flawed per¬ 
spective, one which substitutes an artificial academic neutrality for critical 
evaluation and interpretation of the factual evidence. Gryson freely acknowl¬ 
edges “that the only function exercised by women in the Church is the diacon¬ 
ate. Women bishops or women priests have never been known in the Catholic 
Church” (p. 112). At the same time, “one may ask once more whether the Fa¬ 
thers, sharing in a civilization which accorded women little place in the exercise 
of public duties, could envision with sufficient freedom of spirit the possibility 
of admitting women to a priestly ministry” (p, 114). Further, says Gryson, one 
must ask about the attitude of Jesus himself. By failing to “mandate women 
to preach the gospel with apostolic authority... did Christ wish expressly to 
forbid women access to the ministries which sought to carry on in the post- 
apostolic Church the work of the Apostles?” (p. 113). Or, as Gryson strongly 
suggests, was this done as a temporary, prudential measure? (“It is not out 
of place to ask whether the Jewish mentality at that period was ready to listen 
to the preaching of a woman.., would it have been wise to choose women as 
official witnesses of the Resurrection?” [p. 113]). The study of church his¬ 
tory, and ultimately of the Church’s tradition, thus is discarded as irrelevant 
to the question at hand—or rather, it is regarded as ancillary, but to sociology 
rather than to theology. 

—John H. Erickson 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Dahdal, Nicholas (78) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence Elias IV, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East, on Sunday, July 31, 
1977, at St. George Orthodox Church in Washington, D.C. 

McLuckie, Douglas (James) (72) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence Elias IV, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East, on Sunday, 
July 3, 1977, at St. Nicholas Orthodox Church in Los Angeles, California. 

Nakajima, Joseph (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Dmitri, Bishop of Hartford and New England, on Thursday, June 
9, 1977, at St. Sergius Chapel, Oyster Bay Cove, New York. 

Vinogradov, Alexis (78) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence Archbishop Sylvester, Archbishop of Montreal, on Sunday, August 
28, 1977, at Sts. Peter and Paul Cathedral, Montreal, Canada. 

Zahirsky, Michael (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Dmitri, Bishop of Hartford and New England, on Wednesday, 
September 14, 1977, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, New 
York. 


THE FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson . presented a paper entitled “The Date of Easter: A 
Canonist’s Observations” at a consultation on the dating of Easter sum¬ 
moned by the Secretariat for the Preparation of the Great and Holy 
Council, in Geneva (June 30). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke on “Prayer” to a gathering of the superiors of reli¬ 
gious orders of the Protestant Episcopal Church, St. Mary’s Convent, 
Peekskill, N.Y. (April 25); on “Commitment to Christ” at a youth gath¬ 
ering, St. Tikhon’s Monastery, South Canaan, Pa. (August 4-5); and on 
“Christian Vocation” at a retreat for monks of the Benedictine monastery 
of Our Lady of the Resurrection, Cold Spring, N.Y. (Sept. 2). 

Fr. John Meyendorff was elected a Corresponding Fellow of the British 
Academy (June 30); participated in the session of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches as a representative of the Orthodox 
Church in America, Geneva (July 28-Aug. 6); and was received by His 
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Holiness, Ecumenical Patriarch Demetrius I, Istanbul (Aug. 25). During 
a visit to Finland he lectured on “Orthodoxy in America” at the Univer¬ 
sity of Joensuu (Sept. 21), and on “The Knowledge of God in Byzantine 
Theology” at the University of Helsinki (Sept. 27); and was a guest lec¬ 
turer at the annual meeting of the Orthodox clergy of Finland. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann presented a paper on “The Liturgy of Initiation” 
at the annual conference of the Canadian Liturgical Society, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba (May 25). 


Notes on Contributors 


Georges Barrois is Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

John H. Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Semi¬ 
nary. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament at the Seminary. 

Derby Malacky is a Middler student at the Seminary. 

Fr. Paul Yerger is active in the Orthodox Church in America's mission 
activity in Mississippi. 
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St. Paul: Anti-Feminist or Liberator? 


Veselin Kesich 


Today St. Paul is again in the center of a new controversy. The 
question now is focused on the role of women in the Church and 
the apostle’s attitude toward them. Did he in his epistles simply 
reflect the views commonly accepted in his own time, or did he go 
beyond and against the traditional customs and values that domi¬ 
nated the relationship between men and women? Is there any new 
opening, any new vision in his letters that may serve as a basis 
for formulating and defending woman’s equality with man? These 
and similar questions are being asked, and, as we should expect, 
various and opposing answers are offered. Modern interpreters 
of St. Paul are not of one mind regarding his attitude toward 
women. 

According to some, he stood and fought for man’s superiority 
and woman’s subordination. They regard him as a male chauvinist 
who did not think highly of women, who considered that it was 
normal and natural for them to take subordinate positions, and who 
was conditioned by his upbringing and the atmosphere of his time 
to think as he did. Other interpreters see him not as an anti-feminist 
but as the only consistent champion of women’s liberation among 
the New Testament authors. Their starting point and justification for 
taking this position is usually Gal. 3:28: '‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” In elaborating and 
defending this view, these interpreters reject Ephesians, with its 
famous passage: “Wives, be subject to your husbands, as to the 
Lord, for the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is the head 
of the Church” (Eph. 5:22ff.). This, they maintain, is nonauthentic, 
written in the apostle’s name after his death; and they consider 
I Cor. 14:34f., on how women should keep silence in the churches, 
to be an interpolation or “a post-Pauline gloss.” 

Those who accept these sections as authentic, as Pauline, are 
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tempted to introduce two distinct Pauls into their exegesis* The 
so-called conservative passages in his epistles are ascribed to the 
former rabbi, to Paul before his conversion, and the “liberal” views 
are attributed to the apostle Paul, who saw clearly the implications 
of the gospel of Christ and expressed himself as the champion of 
woman’s rights and equality* 

All disputes about St. Paul’s views, those in the past as well 
as these in the present, bear witness to his enduring significance, 
and to the inspirational character of his writings. Whether or not we 
agree with these modern approaches, which are products of new 
questions and interests, does not in any way diminish their im¬ 
portance* From the work of the exegetes, many a passage from St. 
Paul’s letters has become clearer and more meaningful* While we 
may reject or criticize their point of view, we gain new insights and 
perspectives from their writings. We must go beyond mere exegetical 
work in order to clarify the basic issues in the light of these new 
questions. At the same time, we must not separate the role of 
women from the history and theology of the Church as we examine 
and debate it and try to apply our conclusions to the Church today. 

In discussing the place and role of women in the writings of 
St. Paul, we shall consider the major texts, dividing them for con¬ 
venience into two groups: those that are less controversial and 
those that are in the center of dispute. Then we shall try to show 
that these different texts do not express two different points of view 
but one consistent attitude. The apparent differences among them 
are not due to St. Paul’s changing positions, to his lack of courage 
to follow what is given in Gal. 3:28 to its logical conclusion, nor 
necessarily to his upbringing. Rather, they are due to the complex 
character of his theological perspective and to the concrete questions 
being raised in local churches to which he offers answers. Therefore 
what conditioned his attitude toward women is not primarily history 
or sociology, but theology. St. Paul understood and followed Jesus’ 
attitude toward women. 


I 

In his epistles, St. Paul mentioned several women* Some were 
praised for the help they offered to him and his followers, others 
for being his fellow workers in Christ Jesus, and some others for 
performing certain functions in the Church. What kind of role 
did they play, and what kind of work did they perform? This is a 
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question that has been asked particularly in our time and which 
needs to be answered. Our interest is in St. Paul, and therefore 
any data that may help us in answering the question must come 
from his writings. 

The last chapter of his epistle to the Romans consists of a list 
of greetings, a large number of which are addressed to women. 
At the very beginning of this chapter, the apostle writes: “I com¬ 
mend to you our sister Phoebe, a deaconess (SidKovoq) of the 
church at Cenchreae, that you may receive her in the Lord as befits 
the saints, and help her in whatever she may require from you, 
for she has been a helper (TcpoaxocTK;) of many and of myself as 
well” (16:1-2). As a whole this passage is clear in its intent. 
Phoebe is traveling from a seaport near Corinth, and St. Paul asks 
the Christians (saints) to be hospitable and helpful to their mis¬ 
sionary sister. They are to “contribute to the needs of the saints 
and to practice hospitality” (Rom. 12:13). Christian missionaries 
avoided public places, which were known for their immorality and 
danger from robbers. It was the duty of local Christians to take 
care of the visiting brethren. In our example, the travelling Christian 
is a woman, who is characterized by the apostle as a “deacon” or 
“helper.” There can be no doubt that Phoebe had an important 
function to perform in her own local community, but there is no 
solid evidence or support for the supposition that she was a deacon¬ 
ess in the official sense, as an ordained member of the church 
hierarchy.^ 

The term Slockovoc; is used for both men and women in the 
New Testament period. Its meaning depends upon its context. In 
Phil. 1:1: “To all saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi, with 
the bishops and deacons (auv eTtLOKOTOw; Kal SiaKOVOic;),” the 
term is most probably used for local officials appointed by the 
apostle himself.* The word “deacon” ascribed to Phoebe does not 
convey the same meaning nor does it imply the same function as in 
Phil. 1:1. Phoebe served the church in a general sense, but she as a 
deaconess did not necessarily perform any special role in the leader¬ 
ship of the church. In Rom. 12:6-7 Paul exhorts Christians to use 
their gifts for building up the Church of God: “If prophecy, in 


*C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (New York, 
Harper and Row, 1957), p. 282. 

^For a discussion of the term ^'TtlaKOTioq see our article: “Unity and 
Diversity in New Testament Ecclesiology,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarter¬ 
ly 19:2 (1975), pp. 13ff. 
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proportion to our faith; if service, in our serving (SiaKOvia); he 
who teaches, in his teaching {bibaoKaXia )Phoebe used her gifts 
well. 

Phoebe is also characterized by the word TCpoaxocTiq, which 
in its feminine form, f\ TtpoaTaTiq, means helper or patroness, and 
in its masculine form, 6 TTpooTccTriq, defender or guardian. In this 
latter form the word “took on a technical sense and is found with 
this meaning in Jewish as well as pagan religious sources.”^ To be 
a “helper of many” probably means that Phoebe contributed finan¬ 
cially to the community, was highly esteemed, and was well known. 

The women whom Paul greeted in Rom. 16 were engaged in 
teaching as well as missionary activities. One of them was Prisca 
or Priscilla, who instructed Apollos, an “eloquent man, well versed 
in scriptures” (Acts 18:24-26). Mary and Persis (Flspalba) were 
instrumental in bringing new converts into the fold of the church. 
They worked hard, toiled (sKOUtacsv) “in the Lord.” The verb 
which describes their activities, Koiiidco, (Rom. 16:6, 12) is or¬ 
dinarily used together with its cognates by St. Paul to refer to his 
own missionary work, as well as of those who were associated with 
him.^ In his earliest letter, St. Paul appealed to the members of the 
Church in Thessalonica “to respect those who labor among you 
(Touq KOTiicovTaq),” that is, those who were engaged in missionary 
work, and he wrote to the Galatians that he was afraid he had 
labored (KEKoitiaKa) among them in vain (4:11). Another verb 
but with the same meaning as kotxlocco is used in Phil. 4:2-3. In 
this text Paul refers to two women and their quarreling. “I entreat 
Euodia and I entreat Syntyche to agree in the Lord. And I ask 
you also, true yokefellow (au^^uya), help these women, for they 
have labored (auvqGXrjoav) side by side with me in the gospel 
together with Clement and the rest of my fellow workers (auv- 
apycov).” These two women were engaged with Paul, Clement and 
others in missionary work. They struggled along with them. This 


^William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (a translation and 
adaptation of Walter Bauer’s Griechische-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 
4th revised and augmented edition, 1952; Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1957), p. 726. The term 6 TtpooTdxqq is used of Christ in I Clement 
with dpxi.£p£6<; (36:1; 61:3, 64). Cited hereafter as Arndt and Gingrich, 
Lexicon, 

^Wayne A. Meeks, “The Image of the Androgyne; Some Uses of a 
symbol in Earliest Christianity,” History of Religions 13:3 (1974), p. 198. 
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is precisely the meaning of the verb ouvaGXdco. But now with their 
quarrel they disrupt the life of the church for which they worked 
so hard. Paul begs them to reconcile their differences and to agree 
“in the Lord.” He asks his “loyal comrade” (NEB translation of 
ou^UYoq) to help them to come to an agreement with one another.® 

At this point it is worth recalling the circumstances that led to 
the founding of the church in Philippi. The account about Paul’s 
visit to this city in Acts 16:13ff. is important for our main topic, 
for the first contact of the apostle Paul and his missionary associates 
when they left Asia Minor was with women at Philippi. They met 
a group of women on the Sabbath day, they proclaimed the Gospel 
to them, and one of them, Lydia, from the city of Thyatia, listened 
to these Christian missionaries and responded to their message. As 
a consequence she and her household were baptized. Now, as a 
member of the Church, she invited Paul and his companions to 
come and stay in her house. She insisted, and they accepted her 
generosity. Their agreement to stay with a newly baptized house¬ 
hold, of which a woman was the most outstanding member, gave 
women a new dignity which had been so much lacking in the world 
of antiquity. 

From the very beginning women had full membership in the 
Church (Acts 1:14, 12:12), and the early Christian missions had 
success in converting women. Women formed the nucleus of the 
church in Philippi, but Paul during his stay in the city was probably 
“looking for men to be the leaders” in this church, as was the case 
in other churches.® Referring to the disagreement between two 
women in Phil. 4:2-3, Paul asked his “loyal comrade” to help them. 
Possibly this comrade was in a position of leadership in Philippi. 
Then, in the same context, Paul mentioned Clement, a certain man 
unknown to us. Was he still in Philippi at the time when Paul wrote 
the letter? If he was, we may assume that he played an important 
role in the church, for he is specially mentioned. 


®Who is this o6^uyo<;? It must have been somebody who was close to 
Paul and his work, somebody who was well known in the community and 
whom the apostle did not need to name. Or, as in the Jerusalem Bible 
translation, ou^UYoq is taken as a personal name: “and I ask you, Syzygus,” 
with a footnote added that this name means “yoke-fellow, mate, second of 
pair, colleague, companion.” Clement of Alexandria and Origen tried to 
identify this “yoke-fellow” as the wife of Paul, for f\ out^oyoc; may mean 
wife. The modern scholars are inclined to interpret ou^uyo^ either as a 
proper name or as “brother in suffering.” 

®W. Derek Thomas, “The Place of Women in the Church at Philippi,” 
The Expository Times 83:4 (1972), p. 117. 
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On the basis of these references to women, we may conclude 
that Paul worked together with them in building up newly estab¬ 
lished local churches and remembered their participation in mis¬ 
sionary activities. He praised their work and was concerned about 
any disagreement among them, for he knew that the strength and 
spread of the Christian mission on European soil depended much 
upon their continuous support for the church and their sacrifices 
in the missionary field. They performed a variety of duties, but 
what role they played is difficult to describe with any precision. One 
thing seems to be certain: that they were not leaders of the local 
churches, nor did they preside at the liturgical gatherings. 


II 

The passage from St. Paul that is the most often quoted as ex¬ 
pressing the new attitude toward woman is: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek..(Gal. 3:28). Modern commentators have used the 
passage to praise Paul as the spokesman of woman’s liberation, 
which he was, and as a supporter in the fight for woman’s ordination, 
which he was not. 

Some even have been quoting this particular verse in defense of 
homosexuality, although such an interpretation contradicts all that 
St. Paul explicitly said on this subject, and he was not reticent. He 
writes about the wrath of God that is revealed from heaven against 
the “wickedness of men” who are involved in “dishonorable pas¬ 
sions.” Without mincing his words, with directness and clarity, he 
explains what he wants to convey with these two expressions: 
“women exchanged natural relations for unnatural, and the men like¬ 
wise gave up natural relations with women and were consumed 
with passion for one another, men committing shameless acts with 
men and receiving in their own person the due penalty for their 
error” (Rom. 1:26-27). Clearly St. Paul was not condoning homo¬ 
sexual behavior in Gal. 3:28. 

What then is the meaning of the passage? The verse may be 
distorted if taken out of context. It is the context, we must insist, 
which determines its meaning. It comes in a reference to baptism. 
It is preceded by the words: “For as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ” (3:27), and is followed by: “And 
if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according 
to promise” (3:29). There is no reason to doubt that St. Paul is 
drawing upon the “baptismal liturgy” in GaL 3:28. The verse 
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expresses something profoundly new. Its revolutionary character 
comes from the Gospel itself and from what happened to those who 
accept it and become members of the new covenantal fellowship 
through baptism. The ancient hostilities that have plagued the human 
race are now brought to an end; a new existence is now possible, 
and the direction is given. Racial and social divisions are now 
obliterated. The image of God, in which all human beings were 
created, is in baptism made clean and restored whether before 
baptism they were Jews or Greeks, slaves or masters, male or female. 
A new relation to God now overcomes their previous alienation. 
They are no longer isolated, for they are in Christ. Having been 
baptized, they are put on the right way, which leads to their final 
salvation. All of them were baptized by one and the same Spirit 
into one and the same Body, “and all were made to drink of one 
Spirit” (I Cor. 12:13). Now salvation is offered to all, and “Christ 
is all, and in all” (Col. 3:11). 

What is brought to an end in baptism are previous religious 
allegiances, social, racial and ethnic barriers. The basic distinction 
and division between the sexes is not obliterated, however. For 
the distinction between male and female is not the product of social 
or historical developments or changes. It is given in the very act of 
creation. If none of the distinctions between the sexes were rec¬ 
ognized any longer, the apostle could not have lifted Christian 
marriage to the highest possible level, as he did when he compared 
the union of husband and wife to that of Christ and the Church. 
Yet by comparing these two unions, Paul did not mean to identify 
one with the other. Husbands are exhorted to love their wives 
“as Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for her” (Eph. 5:25). 
The marriage relationship reflects the perfect union of Christ and 
His Church. St. Paul does not start with marriage, even an ideal 
marriage, as a model for the relation of Christ to the Church, but 
when he wishes to describe the perfect marriage, the image of 
Christ’s relation to the Church comes to mind as a model. This 
image extends beyond what is revealed in the first two chapters of 
Genesis about the relation between men and women. Marriage now 
for Paul manifests the new creation and leads husband and wife 
to participate in it. 

In Eph. 5:22-23 Paul writes: “Wives, be subject to your hus¬ 
bands, as to the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife as 
Christ is the head of the Church, his body, and is himself its Savior.” 
There are two points we must stress in connection with its passage. 
First, the verb which St. Paul uses in this passage is 6T[OTdaaco, 
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“be subject,” not UTiaKOUCO, “obey,” when speaking of woman in 
her relation to man. In contrast, he used uitaKoOco when he exhorted 
children to obey their parents (Eph. 6:1).^ In Eph. 5:21, where 
he addresses both husbands and wives, he writes “Be subject (utio- 
Taaa6p.£VOL) to one another out of reverence for Christ (iv <p66o 
XpLOTOu).” Hence, if we speak about subordination, then it is only 
mutual subordination that the author of Ephesians had in mind. 
For the verb OTtOTOcaaco in Eph. 5:21 implies no forced submission 
but “voluntary yielding in love,”® that is, mutual yielding in love. 
In the same sense but in a different context, this verb is used in 
I Cor. 16:16, where St. Paul urges the Christians in Corinth to be 
subject (6TOT6:aar]a6£) to those who devote themselves to the 
service of the community. No blind submission is asked here, but 
obedience in love. The author of I Peter, 5:5 uses this verb in a 
context similar to I Cor. 16:16. Peter exhorts “the elders” ('iTp£a66- 
T£poi), that is the church officials, to “tend the flock of God... 
not by constraint but willingly.” Their power is not in “domineer¬ 
ing” but in being “examples to the flock” (5:3). The elders are 
in the service of the “chief Shepherd,” who is Christ. They are 
subject to Him. Then the author turns to the “younger” and asks 
them to be subject (uTtOTccyTiTs) to the elders in the same way 
(opoLcoq). Therefore in Eph. 5:22-23 St. Paul is exhorting wives 
to “be subject” to their husbands in the spirit of freedom and love, 
not to a blind submission. 

The second point is related to the use of “head” (KEcpaXt)) in 
Eph. 5:23: the husband as the head of the wife and Christ of the 
Church. We shall explore this usage and its meaning more fully 
when we come to I Cor. ll:2ff., but for the sake of our discussion 
here we must mention that the head in Eph. 5, as well as in I Cor. 
11, should not be interpreted in the sense of ruler, but in the sense 
of origin, of the beginning of something. As the Church has its 
origin in Christ, the woman has her origin in man. Here St. Paul 
does not speak of man as a ruler over his wife, but refers to the 
creation of woman in Gen. 2. She was made from man. Man is 
her “head,” that is, origin. 

The determining factor in the relationship between husband and 
wife is not dominion of one over the other, but a relationship of 
love. Husbands are to love their wives “as Christ loved the Church 


T. J. von Allmen, Pauline Teaching on Marriage (translated from the 
French, London, Faith Press, 1963), p. 45 n, 26. 

®Arndt and Gingrich, Lexicon, p. 855. 
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and gave himself up for her’’ (Eph. 5:25). If husbands take Christ 
as their example, then any arbitrary use of power is excluded in 
principle. 

The first passage we discussed, Gal. 3:28, is often characterized 
as the expression of St. Paul’s revolutionary attitude, and the second, 
Eph. 5:21ff., as a conservative statement which could not have been 
written by the author of the Epistle to the Galatians. In our view 
their is nothing in Eph. 5:21ff. that would contradict what is given 
in Gal. 3:28. What is meant by male and female as “one in Christ 
Jesus” is fully manifested in Eph. 5:21ff. 

St. Paul did not originate the baptismal perspective that we find 
in Gal. 3:28. This view has been the Church’s from the very begin¬ 
ning. The apostle received it from the Church and delivered it to 
other churches which he planted. “I planted, but God gave the 
growth,” he wrote to the church in Corinth (I Cor, 3:6). We may 
assume that the early Church’s missionaries, of which St. Paul was 
the most outstanding, used the words contained in Gal. 3:28 or 
similar ones as many times as the baptism was performed. The 
words belong to the liturgy of baptism. They reveal its meaning as 
well as the character of a new relationship between the newly 
baptised and Christ. 


Ill 

On the basis of I Cor. 7: Iff., Paul has been accused by some 
critics of expressing a very low opinion of women and marriage. 
These views have been characterized in our own time by some in 
the heat of discussion as anti-feminist. In their fight for the dignity 
and equality of women, they consider the passages in I Cor. 7:11, 
14 as valueless. In other words, they regard the Paul of these 
chapters of I Corinthians as different from the author of Galatians. 
The spokesman for liberation, they say, has now become a male 
chauvinist, a man who did not dare to bring to a logical conclusion 
the insights of Gal. 3:28, but took an easier way out, the way of 
conformity to the prevalent views of his own time about women. 

In the opinion of these same critics, Paul portrayed marriage 
not as something positive in itself but as a concession to protect 
us from immorality. Marriage is justified on the grounds of our 
inability to live a life of abstinence; hence it should be tolerated. 
Paul’s attitude of mere toleration of marriage seems to express the 
view that an unmarried status is higher than the married. It is true 
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that Paul advises the unmarried to stay as they are, “to be free from 
anxieties,” for “the unmarried man is anxious about the affairs of the 
Lord, how to please the Lord; but the married man is anxious about 
worldly affairs, how to please his wife” (I Cor. 7:32f.). But it is 
also evident that here he speaks in the context “of the impending 
distress” which is approaching and for this reason “it is well for a 
person to remain as he is” (7:26). In what follows we shall try to 
point out that marriage for Paul is not a concession nor is it a less 
ideal state. Before we examine his attitude toward marriage within 
the context of I Cor. 7, it would be of interest to explore whether 
Paul himself was a married man. 

Paul, who was brought up in Judaism and particularly as a 
Pharisee, could not have considered marriage as a concession. About 
his life in Judaism, he wrote in Philippians 3:7 that he had been “as 
to righteousness under the law blameless (dc^is^iTtxoq).” He studied 
the law “at the feet of Gamaliel” (Acts 27:3), who was one of the 
best known teachers at that time in Jerusalem. A young Jew had 
an obligation to marry; J. Jeremias and others have argued that if 
Paul was ordained as rabbi, marriage preceded ordination. 

Church tradition also supports the supposition that Paul was 
married. St. Clement of Alexandria, writing in the second century, 
said, “Paul did not hesitate in one letter to address his consort 
(Phil. 4:3). The only reason why he did not take her about with 
him was that it would have been an inconvenience for his ministry. 
Accordingly he says in a letter: ‘Have we not a right to take about 
with us a wife that is a sister like the other apostles?’ (I Cor. 9:5).” 
Qement continues to say that the apostles “took their wives with them 
not as women with whom they had marriage relations but as sisters, 
that they might be their fellow ministers in dealing with house¬ 
wives.”® 

What is the value of this testimony? As we have already dis¬ 
cussed, it is very doubtful that in Phil. 4:3 we have a reference to 
the wife of the apostle, as Clement indicates, and I Cor. 9:5 does 
not really say that Paul had a wife but that he was entitled to have 
one. Yet the very fact that this Christian author from the second 
century found nothing strange or unusual about St. Paul’s having 
been married is of some importance. Clement may have known 


^Stromateis 111:52-53, translation in John Ernest Leonard Oulton and 
Henry Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity (Library of Christian Classics, 
vol. n, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1954), pp. 64-65. 
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from church tradition about Paul’s married status, and saw it as 
reflected in Phil. 4:3 and I Cor. 9:5. 

Clement’s reference to Paul’s marriage is also quoted by Eusebius 
in his History of the Church, 111:30. Eusebius’ testimony is even 
more significant, for it comes in the period when “virginity was 
considered the ideal state,and when Paul’s epistles were already 
being used to support the view that virginity is above marriage. 
In this case the lateness of the evidence enhances its importance 
and value. 

At the time of his conversion, Paul may have been a widower. 
This is based upon I Cor. 7:8 “To the unmarried (xoiq dydcpoiq) 
and the widows (xaic; I say that it is well for them to 

remain single as I do.” The word dcyapoq may refer to an older 
man who delayed his marriage, but if found combined with the 
term “widows” it may be interpreted as widower. Then Paul in 
I Cor. 7:8 addressed men who are not married, but who once were 
married. They are either widowers or men separated from their 
wives.^^ The same word is used for women separated from their 
husbands in I Cor. 7:11: If she is separated from her husband, “let 
her remain single (pEv&Tco dcyajjioq) or else be reconciled to her 
husband.” His exhortations to the unmarried “to remain single as I 
do” therefore may be interpreted as meaning not that Paul was 
never married, but that after he became a widower he did not 
remarry.^® Since his conversion, he lived a life of abstinence. He 
had the gift (xdcpiajjia) of abstinence, and wished (BdXco) that 
all could be like him, yet he never defined his wish as a rule, as a 
law. He knew that each had his own )(apiO[ia. from God, “one 
of one kind and one of another” (I Cor. 7:7). The gifts are dif¬ 
ferent, and due to the fact that they are gifts “which cannot be 
acquired by imitation,” Paul suggests that those who do not have 
the gift of continence should get married.*® 

A more speculative theory of Paul’s marital status before his 
conversion is based upon I Cor. 7:12-16. At the end of this passage 
the apostle states: “But if the unbelieving partner desires to separate, 


*®J. Massingberd Ford, “Levirate Marriage in St. Paul (I Cor. VII),” 
New Testament Studies 10:3 (1964), p. 361. 

*‘Philippe-H. Menoud, “Saint Paul et la femme,” Revue de Thiologie et de 
Philosophic, 3d series, 19 (1969), pp. 320f. 

M. Ford, op. cit., p. 362. 

^®Hans Conzelmann, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(translated from the German, in Hermeneia—A Critical and Historical Com¬ 
mentary on the Bible, Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1975), p. 120. 
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let it be so; in such a case the brother or sister is not bound. For 
God has called us to peace” (7:16). To some scholars this section 
hints that Paul’s wife did not consent to live with him after his con¬ 
version, but separated herself from her husband. It is true that the 
whole passage is expressed in very general terms, conveying the 
situation of many Christian husbands or Christian wives in the 
Church, which found itself in a pagan environment. Its general 
character presents a difficulty for those who would reduce the passage 
to a statement of Paul’s personal history. Rather than seeing this 
text as a reflection of Paul's personal life, we would do better to 
recognize it as a description of those marriages in which only one 
partner belongs to the Church. If they consent to live with one 
another, they should not consider divorce, “for the unbelieving hus¬ 
band is consecrated through his wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
consecrated through her husband” (7:14). The family for St, Paul 
is a corporate personality and what happens to one member affects 
the others as well. In some way the unbelieving man or woman 
through marriage is touched by the life of the baptized partner. 
And there is always hope that the unbelieving partner will finally 
be led by the good example of the believing member to join the 
Church and to participate fully in her sacramental life. Then the 
family will reflect more fully the holiness of the Church. What St. 
Paul had in mind and what he considered in I Cor. 7:12-16 are “only 
marriages contracted prior to conversion to Christianity.” He dis¬ 
couraged marriages with unbelievers after conversion (II Cor. 
6:14).^" 

Neither Paul as a pharisee before his conversion nor Paul as the 
apostle after his vision on the road to Damascus had a low opinion 
of marriage. We have already discussed how Paul as Christ’s 
apostle evaluated marriage and where he found its model. This 
high view of marriage also predominates in I Corinthians 7. Let 
us now turn to the opening verse of this chapter: “Now concerning 
the matters about which you wrote. It is well for a man not to 
touch a woman” (7:1). Paul refers here to a letter he received from 
Corinth, and he takes up the question they raised.^® What is stated 
in this opening verse should not be attributed to the apostle as an 


^^John Ruef, Paul’s First Letter to Corinth (The Pelican New Testament 
Commentaries, Baltimore, Maryland, Penguin Books, 1971), p. 57. 

^®See an interesting discussion on this point in Robin Scroggs, “Paul and 
the Eschatological Woman,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 
40 (1972), p. 296. 
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expression of his attitude, but to the Corinthian enthusiasts who 
believed that the new age in which there is no more marriage nor 
giving in marriage was now fully realized. 

It is interesting that even those who considered themselves 
spiritual and believed that they already lived in a qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent age were not free from prejudices of the previous pre- 
Christian existence. It was in harmony with the tenor of the time 
to decide the question of sexual morality or attitudes from the man’s 
point of view. “It is well for a man not to touch a woman” indicates 
that it is the man who decides, it is the man’s conduct that is 
decisive. What is given in this chapter is much more than simply 
a repudiation of this established attitude. We have the apostle’s 
new perspective, within which the Corinthian question is answered. 
St. Paul replies not on the basis of man’s rights and privileges, but 
in a spirit of mutual equality, mutual subordination and reliance 
upon one another.^® “Each man should have his own wife, and 
each woman her own husband” (7:2) is an expression of this equal¬ 
ity in marriage, which cannot be preserved without mutual obliga¬ 
tion and mutual limitations on freedom (7:3-5). St. Paul speaks 
not abstractly but very concretely about equality of the sexes: “To 
the married I give charge, not I but the Lord, that the wife should 
not separate from her husband . . . and the husband should not 
divorce his wife” (7:10-11). What is significant in this passage is 
his equal emphasis upon the obligations of men as well as of women. 


IV 

When we say that women are equal to men, we do not mean 
that they are identical. St. Paul emphasizes that the sexes are distinct 
and different. In I Cor. 11 he points to the origin of the distinction 
between the sexes, even as he emphasizes their equality. The 
language that he uses to express it is particularly instructive and 
revealing. Equality between men and women is conveyed in terms 
of free persons united in a life of mutual interdependence (I Cor. 
11:11), and not in terms of self-contained separate individuals. 

Nevertheless we cannot ignore the fact that I Cor. 11:3-10 
presents considerable difficulties of interpretation. The verses in 
question run as follows: 


”H. Conzelmann, op, cit,, p. 115. 
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But I want you to understand that the head of every man 
is Christ, the head of a woman is her husband, and the head 
of Christ is God* Any man who prays or prophesies with 
his head covered dishonors his head, but any woman who 
prays or prophesies with her head unveiled dishonors her 
head . . . For a man ought not to cover his head, since he is 
the image and glory of God; but woman is the glory of 
man . * . That is why a woman ought to have a veil on her 
head, because of the angels. 

In the view of many exegetes, these verses are among the most 
difficult and obscure passages in the writings of St. Paul. There 
are some who look upon I Cor. 11:2-16 as the most explicit state¬ 
ment of Paul’s antifeminist attitude. How else are we to understand 
the language of 11:7-10, which spells out why a man ought not to 
cover his head when he attends Christian worship and why a woman 
ought to put a veil upon her head? To remove all the difficulties 
of this passage, and to preserve for us what he called the real Paul 
with “the genuine Pauline corpus,” one exegete went so far as to 
deny the authenticity of I Cor. 11:2-16. This critic views this section 
as out of context with the apostle’s discussion in this chapter. The 
guiding principle on which this scholar based his hypothesis about 
our passage came from his conviction that the genuine letters of 
St. Paul contain “none of the passages which advocate male su¬ 
premacy and female subordination in any form”; therefore “the 
only direct Pauline statement on the subject is Gal. 3:28 which 
insists on absolute equality in Christ.”^^ On this basis, it is not 
difficult to see why he rejects two other passages as nonauthentic: 
Eph. 5:22-23 and I Cor. 14:33b-36, in addition to I Cor. ll:2ff. 
All three of these passages, in his understanding, speak about female 
subordination. 

Assuming that I Cor. ll:2ff. came from St. Paul himself, we 
shall concentrate upon the meaning of his principal so-called anti¬ 
feminist statements. These are as follows: the head of a woman 
is her husband, woman is the glory of man, and she ought to have 
a veil on her head. Our task now is to clarify the usage of the terms 


^William O. Walker, Jr., “I Corinthians 11:2-16 and Paul’s Views regard¬ 
ing Women,” Journal of Biblical Literature 94:1 (1975), pp. 94-110. See a 
critical analysis of Walker’s hypothesis in Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, “The 
non-Pauline Character of I Corinthians 11:2-16?” Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture 95:4 (1976), pp. 615-21. 
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'‘head,” “glory” and “veD” and their meaning in this section of 
I Corinthians. 

The head of a woman is her husband, St. Paul’s usage of the 
word K£<paXf| (head) is determined by the meaning of the Hebrew 
word rosh (head) and its rendering in the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible (LXX). In the Hebrew the word rosh in its literal 
sense means the “top” of anything, “first” or “beginning” when it 
is related to time.'* In the LXX this meaning is expressed by the 
word head, but where the Hebrew rosh conveys the meaning of 
“first” or “beginning of” the LXX translators use cipx^l (beginning, 
origin), not Thus in Biblical Greek, unlike classical Greek, 

these two words, KacpaXr] and dpxf] are used synonymously, due 
to their common source, a single Hebrew word.'® There can be 
no doubt that St. Paul had in mind the Genesis account of the 
creation of Eve (2:18-22) when he speaks about the husband 
as the head of his wife. He states explicitly: “For man was not 
made from woman, but woman from man” (v. 8). Hence, in I Cor. 
11:3 K£<{)aXf| conveys the meaning of beginning or origin. The 
man is the head in the sense of origin. Why then did not the apostle 
use dpxfl instead of KacpaXf] in this passage about the relations 
between men and women? It is probable that he avoided dpXB 
for this term in no way expresses “a closer personal relationship,” 
as KEcpaXf] does.®® 

The “head” presupposes a community, which is first and foremost 
a union of human beings, of husband and wife. And also “head” 
signifies how intimately one person is related to another. By using 
K£<|)aXf] and not dpx^l, Paul may have indicated and answered the 
distorted views of the Corinthian enthusiasts. They seem to have 
overstressed union of the sexes at the expense of the distinction be¬ 
tween them. For them the distinctions between male and female 
were obliterated in Christ. Paul appears to have reminded them that 
both union and distinctions are essential for the community. Where 
either element is distorted or absent, the community suffers or col¬ 
lapses. In the context of this discussion, Paul’s interest in Gen. 


^*Stephen Bedale, “The Meaning of K£(|)aXf) in Pauline Epistles,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 5 (1954), p. 212. 

^mid„ p. 213. 

*®Gerhard Kittel, ed., Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1964- ), vol. Ill, p. 679. Cited 

as ThDNT. 
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2:18ff. is obvious. For here God’s creative activity was recorded 
and His plan for human beings was unfolded. By his deliberate 
choice of this word and by his allusions to Gen. 2;18ff. in I Cor. 
ll:3ff., the author clearly is indicating that men and women, while 
living in community, remain distinct. Paul is speaking about sexual 
differentiation and not about superiority of one human being over 
another, nor is he referring to their status or capacity. Any talk 
about submission or inferiority of one member of this community 
is contrary both to the insights of Gen. 2 as well as to St. Paul’s 
Christian experience. 

There is nothing in Gen. 2 which indicates that woman, being 
created after man, is inferior or of less value than man, who was 
created first. In the creation narrative as it is given in the first ac¬ 
count, Gen. 1, many things were created before man, before male 
and female. Among them we find “swarms of living creatures” 
that the waters brought forth at God’s command. God created even 
the “sea monsters” and afterward He made “the beasts of the earth 
according to their kinds and the cattle according to their kinds, 
and everything that creeps upon the ground according to its kind.” 
Only “then” God said: “Let us make man in our image . . On 
the basis of this order of creation, what is created “first” is not 
necessarily of higher value than what came into existence as the 
“second” or the last. We could argue that the “last” is superior 
to those that preceded it. But in any case, to base any value judgment 
on the order of the creation in Gen. 2:7ff. is contrary both to the 
spirit and letter of the story. What is defined in this creation 
account is the place of man and woman in the order of their creation 
as the expression of God’s will and not as an indication of the 
intrinsic value of created beings. Nor does St. Paul give any basis 
for us to raise the question of a value judgment regarding the status 
of men and women. There is no scriptural evidence for ascribing 
to man a greater worth than to woman. 

God “formed man of dust from the ground,” and woman from a 
more precious material, from one of Adam’s ribs (Gen. 2:7, 21). 
That Adam was in “a deep sleep” when woman was created is of 
special importance for our discussion about KecpaXrj, for it is clear 
that man contributed nothing to the creation of woman. The crea¬ 
tion of both man and woman belongs utterly to God. They are 
equal in the sight of God, and woman is on the same level with man. 

Before woman’s creation man had no one in the created world to 
communicate with on the same level of his existence. To overcome 
his loneliness, God created “a helper fit” for man. Referring to 
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woman as a being created from the side of man to be his helper, 
the author of Genesis revealed the meaning of human community. 
The two creatures of God walk now side by side, one with another. 
If one member emerges as inferior to another, this community suf¬ 
fers. The term “helper” should be understood within the life of 
this community which is based upon mutuality. For “it is neither 
help at work nor help in begetting posterity” — so St. Augustine. 
“It is help in the broadest sense of the word, a mutual help in every 
sphere of life. To mutual help must belong mutual understanding 
in word and response, in silence and in activity.”^^ St. Paul expressed 
the insights of Gen. 2 in terms of a mutual subordination or inter¬ 
dependence of man and woman in I Cor. 7 and 11, as well as in 
Eph. 5. Hence it is clear that the meaning of KBcpaXf) in I Cor. 11 
emerges clearly only if seen against the background of Gen. 2. The 
term “head” indicates relationship and not “overlordship.” 

Woman as the glory of man, Man being “the image and glory of 
God” and woman only “the glory of man” implies for many when 
first confronted with these statements that Paul expressed a kind of 
subordination of woman to man. Yet this interpretation corresponds 
neither to the apostle’s teaching given in the passages already ex¬ 
amined and many others, nor to the intent of the chapter which 
contains these so-called subordinational expressions. 

In II Cor. 3:18 the author stresses that we all, men and women, 
when turned to the resurrected Lord, reflect the glory of God. The 
term that is used here is KaxoTiTpi^co, which means behold, or 
look in a mirror, or reflect. “We all reflect as in a mirror the 
splendor of the Lord” (NEB). The word 66^a in II Cor. 3 is 
translated as brightness, splendor, glory, depending upon the context 
in which it is found. The same term in Jewish tradition is usually 
identified with eIkcov, meaning reflection." It is suggested that this 
is how 56^a should be translated in I Cor. 11:7: “Man is the image 
and reflection of God, and woman is the reflection of man.” This 
rendering, however, would not do justice to Paul’s views and would 
contradict particularly Gen. l:26ff. Nowhere in the writings of 
St. Paul do we find a statement that woman is the image of man. 


*‘Claus Westermann, Creation (Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1974), p. 86. 
“John A. T. Robinson, ‘The Use of the Fourth Gospel for Christology 
Today,” in B. Lindars and S. S. Smalley, eds., Christ and Spirit in the New 
Testament: In Honor of Charles Francis Digby Moule (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1973), p. 71. 
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She too is made in God’s image and is not “more remote from God 
than man”; she is not a “weaker copy” of God, nor is man the 
“original copy.”^® To translate 66^a as “reflection” is inadequate, 
and leads to the wrong conclusion regarding Paul’s attitude to women. 

We must keep in mind that the meaning of 56^a is far from 
being exhausted with the word “reflection.” We must emphasize 
that it also means “honor,” and that this concept conveys its mean¬ 
ing in our passage better than any other. For Paul the meaning of 
glory in our passage is the subjective, that which gives honor to the 
object of glory, as in II Cor. 8:23. The messengers or apostles 
of the churches are the glory of Christ (So^a XpiaxoO). They do 
honor to Christ. If the term glory is understood as reflection, then 
the idea of woman subordinated to man is implied, but if it is inter¬ 
preted against the background of Gen. 2, then the woman as man’s 
glory should mean that she is man’s honor and joy (Gen. 2:23).®^ 

The expression “woman is the glory of man” is immediately 
followed by the words: “for man was not made from woman, but 
woman from man” (11:8). These words unmistakably underline 
Paul’s interest in Gen. 2 and support the interpretation that “woman 
is the glory of man” is based upon that passage; therefore its true 
meaning is: “woman is the honor of man.” 

A woman ought to have a veil. The veiling of women was a 
custom in the Jewish and Gentile worlds. There is no difficulty in 
establishing the fact of the veiling of women in the time of St. Paul, 
but the question of the symbolic meaning can only be answered by 
various suppositions. The Greek woman wore her veil occasionally, 
as an adornment or in mourning. St. Paul could not have advocated 
the custom of Greek women to veil themselves while they par¬ 
ticipated in worshipping deities of the underworld, for this veiling 
did not imply sexual differentiation.®® 

In the Jewish world, however, veiling was more strictly enforced, 
and to go out with an uncovered head was a sign of indecency and 
sufficient grounds for divorce. The veil definitely restricted women 
in their movements and indicated their dependence on their hus- 


®^See C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 2d ed., (London, 
Adam and Charles Black, 1971) on 11:3, pp. 249f. Also A. Feuillet, “La 
Dignite et le Role de la Femme d’apres quelques textes Pauliniens—Com¬ 
parison avec TAncien Testament,** New Testament Studies 21:2 (1975), p. 161. 
*^A. Feuillet, op, cit,, pp. 161-62. 

“ThDNT, vol. Ill, p. 562. 
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bands. In the synagogues women were separated from men and 
were not allowed to read the Torah. The veil also appears to have 
been a disguise, due to Eve’s transgression.^® 

St. Paul discusses the use of the veil in the context of the order 
and behavior in Christian worship. She who is the honor of man 
“ought to have a veil on her head, because of the angels” (11:10). 

In Paul’s assertion, “a woman ought (6<l>siX£i) to have a veil,” 
he was not promulgating a law which must be imposed or obeyed 
blindly, for the verb 6c])£lXco does not convey an external com¬ 
pulsion or “imposed constraint.Moreover, in this verse the 
author uses the word s^ouata (authority) for veil instead of the 
more literal K&Xu[i[ia, In the LXX “authority” stands for: “right, 
authority, permission or freedom in the legal or political sense, and 
it is then used for the right or permission given by God,” and its 
usage in the New Testament “is closest to that of the LXX.”** 
Therefore the veil is woman’s right, an expression of her freedom 
and dignity. With this veil she is given a “new power to take part 
in prayer and prophecy,”*® She is given the power and authority 
to glorify God together with man. With her veil she reflects the 
glory of God. Man and woman, created in the image of God, are 
now united in glorifying and worshipping Him. The veil stands 
at the same time for sexual distinction, as well as for her role in 
worship. Man with an unveiled head presided at the eucharistic 
gatherings and took “an active role,” while the woman with veiled 
head participated in giving glory to God. The veil represents “the 
new authority given to the woman under the new dispensation to 
do things which formerly had not been permitted her.”*® It is not 
a sign of submission to man’s authority but a sign of her dependence 
on God. 

The apostle underlines his concern and the need for order in wor¬ 
ship in the second part of verse 11:10. The veil is used “because 
of the angels.” Whenever the angels are mentioned in connection 
with worship, only good angels are meant. According to the Dead 
Sea scrolls, nobody could enter the congregation if he was in dis- 


Annie Jaubert, “Le voile des Femmes (I Cor. XI:2-16),” New Testament 
Studies 18:4 (1972), p. 425. 

2^ThDNT, vol. II, p. 574. 
pp. 564-65. 

®®M. D. Hooker, “Authority on her Head: An Examination of I Cor. 
XI.IO,” New Testament Studies 10:3 (1964), p. 415. 

®®C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 255. 
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agreement with someone “because the angels of holiness are in 
their congregation.”®^ St. John Chrysostom refers to the angels as 
present in Christian worship, and in their presence everything should 
be done that pleases God and manifests His majesty. The angels 
are guardians of order in the church. In their presence a woman 
who prays or prophesies should be veiled so that the distinction 
established at the creation between male and female may be main¬ 
tained. 

Women in Corinth wore a veil. Whether or not Paul himself 
introduced this custom to the church of Corinth is not important 
for our discussion. What is important is that apparently some 
Corinthians considered themselves free from any practice that had 
existed prior to their baptism because they considered that they 
were now participating in the new existence and were anticipating 
“the eschatological glory to such a high degree that almost nothing 
was left for the future. To use modem slogans: the Corinthians 
upheld an ‘over-realized eschatology,’ overstressing the ‘already’ and 
neglecting the ‘not yet.’ In the name of this new charismatic 
enthusiasm, they apparently fought all established customs, includ¬ 
ing that of wearing a covering on the women’s heads. We may 
consider this attitude as an expression of their misunderstanding of 
the apostle’s teaching that we are all one in Christ. The Corinthian 
enthusiasts were not trying simply to remove a custom but to ex¬ 
press a new theology, which Paul did not advocate. Therefore he 
saw something more behind this attack upon the veil. It appeared 
to him as a “danger of individualistic disintegration,”®® which would 
bring chaos to the worship and disruption of community life. In 
order to refute the particular eschatology which removes recogni¬ 
tion of the differences between the sexes, Paul develops his own 
teaching, in which the veil was considered not as a meaningless 
custom that could be removed without consequences, but as a sym¬ 
bol of authority and dignity. The veil as such, without this sym¬ 
bolic meaning, is not important. In his dispute with his Corinthian 
opponents, the apostle defended order in worship and recognition 


this subject see an interesting article by J. A. Fitzmyer, “A Feature 
of Qumran Angelology and the Angels of I Cor. XI. 10,” New Testament 
Studies 4 (1957-8), pp. 48-58. 

^^Nils A. Dahl, “Paul and the Church at Corinth in I Cor. 1:10-4:21,” 
in W. R. Farmer, C. F. D. Moule and R. R. Niebuhr, eds., Christian History 
and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1967), p. 332. 

Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 191. 
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of sexual differences. In the context of the passage, he speaks of 
its use for married women during divine worship. 

All evidence indicates that St. Paul’s ultimate concern was not 
with the veil. What is important, and what we should realize stands 
behind the custom and problem of the veil, is what St. Paul him¬ 
self unambiguously expressed when he summed up the discussion 
in I Cor. 11:11: “Nevertheless (tcXt^v), in the Lord (sv Kupicp) 
woman is not independent of man nor man of woman.” At this 
point we would like to stress the meaning of the words 'TrXr|v and 
£V Kupicp for our understanding of the whole passage. With 
which means “only,” “in any case” or “however,” in addition to 
“nevertheless,” the apostle underlined what is important.®^ In Eph. 
5:33, for example, he writes: “However (TcXf|v) let each one of 
you love his wife as himself, and let the wife see that she respects 
her husband.” nXr]v in this verse emphasizes the importance of 
love, and in I Cor. 11:11, mutual dependence “in the Lord.” This 
may serve as a commentary on Gal. 3:28. 

In the same epistle, St. Paul asks woman to keep silence in 
the church (14:34f.) in spite of her veil, whereas he has just exhort¬ 
ed her to wear a veil when she prays or prophesies (11:4-5). On 
the surface, these two passages are contradictory. How could the 
same author in the same epistle take two opposite standpoints? The 
easiest and the least responsible solution of the problem has been 
to consider that Paul did not write I Cor. 14:34f., that it is an 
interpolation in the text of I Corinthians. If these two passages 
are lifted out of their contexts and compared, we see only the 
conflict between them. But if Paul’s concern was about the order 
in the worship, which underlies both passages, then we see that 
contradictions between them are simply on the surface. In both 
chapters 11 and 14, the argument of order and decency in the 
liturgical gathering is dominant, and I Cor. 14:33f. does not deny 
what has been said about women in I Cor. ll:4f. The statement 
that women should pray or prophesy with their heads veiled should 
not be applied to any situation in the church indiscriminately. 
Moreover, silence is imposed not only upon women, but also is 
demanded from those involved in the speaking in tongues and in 
prophecy if certain conditions are not fulfilled (14:27-30). Paul 
spoke about the need for silence twice before he asked women 
specifically to be silent. And in this last imposition of silence the 


Arndt and Gingrich, Lexicon, p. 675, and J. Murphy-O’Connor, op. ciU, 
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question is not of glossolalia or prophecy but of “the congregational 
discussion that followed somebody else’s prophecy or teaching.®* 
The apostle was concerned with ending this practice of conversa¬ 
tion in the church, for it led to chaotic conditions. His demand that 
women keep silence in church, as is recorded in the context of 
I Cor. 14, is not valid for women only, but is a practical measure 
needed for the particular circumstances that existed in the church 
in Corinth. The theological perspective that St. Paul spelled out 
clearly in the same chapter throws light on these admonitions for 
silence and gives meaning to them. He concludes the section that 
deals with the silence he asked from those who spoke in tongues 
and who prophesied with the words: “God is not the God of con¬ 
fusion but of peace” (14:33), and he prepares us to understand 
what immediately follows. The chapter ends with the apostle’s 
general conclusion to all that he has said about worship: “All things 
should be done decently and in order (Kaxoc toc^lv ysvsaGco, 
14:40).” Therefore, Paul’s demand that women keep silence is 
prompted by practical and theological considerations that are to be 
applied not universally but in particular circumstances equally to 
men as well as to women. 

There is a passage in I Timothy that is addressed to women 
and in which silence, Adam, and Eve are mentioned. Because this 
passage is different in tone, intent and emphasis from all the other 
passages concerning women in the writings of St. Paul, we shall 
quote it in full: 

Let a woman learn in silence with all submissiveness 
(OiTOTay^). I permit no woman to teach or to have author¬ 
ity over men; she is to keep silent. For Adam was formed 
first, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived but the woman 
was deceived and became transgressor (I Tim. 2:11-14). 

Here woman is subordinated in every respect, a complete subor¬ 
dination. The silence that Paul imposed upon women in particular 
circumstances, as we have demonstrated, is applied here as a prin¬ 
ciple for all situations. Women are prohibited from performing 
any teaching duties. Paul did not put the women with whom he 
was associated under this restriction, as we have seen. It is dif¬ 
ficult to accept that the author of Rom. 5 and I Cor. 15, where 


^^Margaret E. Thrall, 7 and 11 Corinthians (The Cambridge Bible Com¬ 
mentary on the New English Bible, Cambridge, University Press, 1965), p. 102. 
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the theology or two Adams is developed, thought that Adam was 
not deceived but only the woman. Eve. 

There is wide scholarly acceptance that I Timothy was written 
by a devoted disciple who incorporated genuine fragments of Paul’s 
correspondence with Timothy. Because of these inconsistencies, 
however, this passage can hardly be considered one of them. No¬ 
where in his epistles did Paul blame Eve for the fall of man. 
Neither does he say that man only is to be blamed. In Ecclesiasticus 
or the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, which was written c. 180 
B.C., we find the statement: “From a woman sin had its beginning, 
and because of her we all die” (25:24). In contrast, Paul writes 
in Romans: “Therefore as sin came into the world through one 
man and death through sin, and so death spread to all men because 
all men sinned.” Once he refers to Eve, but as the symbol of the 
whole congregation (II Cor. 11:2-6, 12-15). Like Jesus, Paul ap¬ 
proached woman with a freedom that transcended the customs of 
his own time. 


V 

In spite of the apparent diversity of his approaches to women, 
St. Paul’s attitude towards them is consistent. Contrary to popular 
opinion, he was not their enemy, but a fighter for their equality and 
dignity. Rejecting some scholarly views, we find that there were 
not two Pauls, expressing disparate views of women, but one, hold¬ 
ing to a basically uniform position. It is not helpful to divide the 
passages in his letters related to women between those which bear 
the mark of the former rabbi and those of Paul the apostle. This 
is artificial and misleading. Our interpretation does not benefit if 
we assume that some passages reflected the influence of Paul’s 
previous background and others expressed his experience of being 
in Christ. In fact, this division could lead us away from the real 
path in trying to interpret these chapters. 

There is a consistency in Paul’s views about women, yet his 
ideas, as we have seen, are not always conveyed smoothly and 
unambiguously. There is a certain tension in his letters, which is 
also reflected in the passages discussed. We should not seek an 
explanation for this tension in the views of Paul as a former rabbi, 
as opposed to Paul as a Christian missionary, but in his eschato¬ 
logical perspective, which determined his attitude and response to 
the beliefs of his opponents. Some Corinthians thought of them- 
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selves as men of the spirit, but Paul maintains that they were not. 
They were not yet mature, they were babes in Christ. “For while 
there is jealousy and strife among you,” writes Paul, “are you not 
of the flesh, and behaving like ordinary men?” (I Cor. 3:3). As 
such they were a danger to the unity of the church. They misunder¬ 
stood the eschatological teaching of the apostle and the early 
Church. They believed that they already lived in the world beyond 
temptation. In the introductory chapters of I Corinthians, the author 
refers to the future aspect of eschatology three times (1:7; 3:13; 
4:5), and speaks with irony about the beliefs of the Corinthian 
charismatics: “Already you are filled! Already you have become 
rich. Without us you have become kings” (4:8). These “filled” 
Corinthians, it seems, have dismissed as unimportant any distinc¬ 
tions between the sexes. No wonder then that St. Paul used all 
kinds of arguments to indicate why it was necessary to maintain 
these differences. Some of his examples and arguments may be 
puzzling to many today, and may not be very convincing, but his 
major concern and his vision of the relationship between men and 
women which he expresses with them are of enduring importance. 

St. Paul saw clearly the theological as well as the practical con¬ 
sequences of the teaching of his Corinthian opponents. The more 
we know about the practices in the mystery religions and those 
among the Marcionites and Montanist groups, the better we under¬ 
stand and appreciate St. Paul’s insights and the vigor which he dis¬ 
played in his writings. In the mystery religions women were initiat¬ 
ed and had their heads uncovered. This removal of the veil was 
a symbol that equality of the sexes had been achieved and the dis¬ 
tinctions between them removed. The Marcionites and Montanists 
accepted the disappearance of sexual differentiation, and as a logical 
consequence of this abolished marriage. Women were admitted to 
the ordained priesthood in Montanism, and in some of the ancient 
cults “the exchange of sexual roles, by ritual transvestism for ex¬ 
ample, was an important symbol for the disruption of ordinary life’s 
categories in the experience of initiation.”®® St. Paul, therefore, per¬ 
ceived the possible results of a teaching inspired by a distorted and 
reduced eschatology. In Paul we find a creative tension growing 
out of his own experience of being a new creature while waiting 
for his final salvation. 

In his theology of women, Paul made use and application of 
Gen. 1-2. The first man is not an androgynous being; he is not 


*®W. A. Meeks, op. cit., pp. 169-70. 
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a bisexual, for “male and female he created them’* (Gen. 1:27). 
It follows that this sexual differentiation is not a consequence of the 
fall, is not due to the breakup of a primeval unity, but belongs to 
the original creation. What happened after the fall should never be 
taken as a norm or justification for woman’s subordination to man. 
Neither man nor woman are cursed, only the serpent. To the woman 
God says that her desire shall be for her husband, and that he 
shall rule over her (Gen. 3:16). This divine judgment should be 
taken as an explanation of woman’s subordinate position in a society 
alienated and separated from God. This subordination of woman 
is not rooted in the order of creation, nor is it implied in the crea¬ 
tion accounts, but is the result of the actions of humans and the 
“serpent.” God delivered man and woman to the consequences of 
their disobedience. Hence, what is described in Gen. 3:16 does not 
belong to the order of creation. 

St. Paul’s eschatology and his profound interest in the creation 
story take a decisive place in the apostle’s thinking about the new 
dignity that belongs to woman in the church. 
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Scripture Readings for 
Mid-Pentecost and Pentecost 


George Barrois 


In my book Scripture Readings in Orthodox Worship,^ I drew the 
attention of the readers to the fact that the Gospel lessons for Mid- 
Pentecost and Pentecost refer to episodes of the life of Our Lord 
which took place, not on the Jewish “Feast of Weeks,” the Jewish 
Pentecost, fifty days after Passover, but during the week of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, an autumn celebration. There may be a very simple 
explanation for this—too simple: the Gospel according to St. John 
is being read by the Church in continuous sequence throughout the 
Pentecost season; hence it may be pure coincidence that the events 
dated from the Feast of Tabernacles are read precisely at Mid- 
Pentecost and Pentecost. But is it likely that the author of the 
lectionary would have followed mechanically the principle of contin¬ 
uous reading regardless of content? Possibly so, and we could not 
prove the contrary. Yet the pericopes read at the Divine Liturgy 
do fit the general context of Pentecost, and we can hardly suppose 
that the compilers of the Gospel lectionary failed to realize or 
deliberately overlooked their adaptability or even their suitability. 

The correspondance of Pascha and the Christian Pentecost with 
the Jewish celebrations of Passover and the Feast of Weeks may 
suggest that we should seek the solution of the alleged antinomy 
by searching for the roots of early Christian worship in the liturgical 
usage of the Temple and of the Synagogue. 

A certain influence of Jewish worship on the structure of Chris¬ 
tian liturgies has long been recognized. It was suggested that our 
lectionaries owe their origin to the Jewish practice of reading por¬ 
tions of the Law on certain feasts, and to the division of the Penta¬ 
teuch into liturgical sections, sedarim, which were concluded by 


^St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, N. Y., 1977. 
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short passages of the Prophets, the so-called haphtaroth, chosen 
to match the lessons from Moses. 

The problem, however, is complicated by the fact that the read¬ 
ing of the entire Torah within one year replaced an earlier triennial 
cycle, the existence of which is hinted at in the Talmud. The 
treatise Megillah 20b (Gemarah), notes that “the people of Palestine 
used to complete the reading of the Torah in three years.” The 
composition of this alleged cycle, however, remains hypothetical; 
modern scholars tentatively base their reconstructions on miscel¬ 
laneous clues scattered throughout rabbinical literature.® 

It is conceivable a priori that these reconstructions of the list of 
liturgical sections read in the Synagogue may throw some light on 
the choice of Old Testament lessons by the compilers of our lec- 
tionaries and provide us with valuable information on early Christian 
worship, eventually also on the chronology of the Gospels. In a 
daring study, in some respects ground-breaking, Dr. Aileen Guilding, 
in order to explain the peculiarities of the chronology of the Fourth 
Gospel, asserts that the author used a framework of what she calls 
“lectionary time,” in contradistinction against “historical time.” Thus 
the assumed triennial cycle of the Synagogue and the structure of 
the Fourth Gospel, in essence a lectionary, would prove correlative. 

Whatever we may think of the theoretical possibility of a general 
dependency of Christian lectionaries on the annual or triennial cycle 
of Scripture readings in the Synagogue, it does not seem to solve 
our particular problem. Our Old Testament lessons for Mid-Pente¬ 
cost, a montage of verses from Micah (4:2-3, 5; 6:2-5, 8; 5:4), 
selected passages from Isaiah (55:1; 12:3-4; 55:2-3, 6—13), and 
the poem of Proverbs (9:1-11), do not correspond to the readings 
of the Synagogue for the tenth of lyydr, that is, the twenty-fifth day 
after Passover, whether in the modern usage or in the tentatively 
reconstructed triennial cycle. At Pentecost we read from Numbers 
(11:16-17, 24-29), Joel (2:23-32), and Ezekiel (36:24-28), but 
none of these lessons correspond with the portions designated in the 
Talmud for the festival of Weeks, namely: the section “Seven weeks,” 
i.e, Deut. 16:9ff. (cf. Megillah 30b), or the haphtarah, taken from 
the third chapter of Habakkuk, in which the Rabbis saw a reference 
to the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai (cf. Megillah 30b and the 
Gemara). 


®For example, R. G. Finch, The Synagogue lectionary and the New Testa¬ 
ment, London, 1939. Aileen Guilding, The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Wor¬ 
ship, Oxford, 1960. 
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The Byzantine lectionary stands entirely on its own, placing the 
accent not on the religious observances of the past or the specifica¬ 
tions of the Temple ritual, but rather on the realization of the figures 
and prophecies of the Old Testament. The early worship of the 
Church of Jerusalem may well have reflected some features of the 
contemporary Jewish liturgical service; but it should also be noted 
that the reduction of the reading of the Law to a one-year cycle 
had already taken place when the Byzantine lectionary was compiled. 
If then, as we believe, the worship of the Church has drawn on the 
legacy of the Temple and of the Synagogue, this must be shown, as 
far as the Byzantine liturgy is concerned, in some other way than 
by assuming a hypothetical borrowing from the Jewish cycles of 
Scripture reading. 

The three major feasts mentioned in the Law, namely Passover, 
the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles, had their roots 
in pre-Israelite rural celebrations, reinterpreted in the time of Moses 
as solemn commemorations of the acts of God in favor of His 
people, when He gathered the Hebrew tribes into “a people holy 
unto the Lord.” Passover was observed (March-April), on the 
fourteenth of Nisan the spring month first in the festal calendar; it 
combined an offering of the early ears of grain grown in the fields 
of Palestine with an offering of spring lambs and the annual com¬ 
memoration of the deliverance of Israel from the Egyptian bondage 
under the leadership of Moses. The sacramental aspects of the 
ritual recalled the popular features of the age-old celebration of the 
Palestinian peasants. There is a certain connection between the of¬ 
fering of the first sheaf, the *omer, and the serving of unleavened 
bread without the ferment of sour dough preserved from an older 
stock; the women had baked such cakes hastily during the night 
of the flight into the wilderness. The sacrifice of the yearlings, of 
every male “that opens the womb,” according to an old Semitic 
custom, was made to commemorate the slaughter of the children 
of the Egyptians by the angel of death, and to signify the con¬ 
secration and redemption of the first-bom babes in Israel. 

Counting seven weeks from the offering of the *omer^ on the 
sixth day of Siwan (May-June), the Israelites celebrated the com¬ 
pletion of the grain harvest. The Pentateuch does not explicitly 
refer the Feast of Weeks, Shabu^oth, to any particular event in the 
history of the people. Yet it was interpreted and formally acknowl¬ 
edged by the rabbis as a memorial of the giving of the Law on 
Mount Sinai; thus the aqdamuth hymn of the Synagogue: “A pre¬ 
cious Law dearer than gold. He bade them study their life to 
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enfold-Let ns rejoice, that He blessed and gave us the Law.”* 

Now the rabbis, traditionalists if there had ever been any, did not 
invent this. It was obvious for them, and the Book of Exodus it¬ 
self provides us with a clue which has been summarily dismissed 
by scholars intent on proving that the interpretation of Pentecost 
as a memorial of the giving of the Law was a late accretion. In 
Exodus 12:18 the Hebrews are reported to have departed from 
Egypt in the night of the fourteenth to the fifteenth of Nisan; they 
reached the wilderness of Sin on the fifteenth of the “second 
month,” lyydr (April-May), Exodus 16:1. A chronological indica¬ 
tion of Exodus 19:1, obviously a part of the time-table used by 
the author as a framework for his narration, reads: “On the third 
month, Siwdn (May-June), after the coming out of Egypt,... in 
that day, they came into the wilderness of Sinai.” The people were 
bid to purify themselves, and Moses went up the mountain and re¬ 
ceived the Law. The story is obviously composite; the final author 
was not able to fuse his sources satisfactorily. In the actual condi¬ 
tion of the text, the day of Siwdn when the Hebrews encamped at 
the foot of the mountain is not indicated; something was omitted, 
either intentionally or perhaps accidentally, by a scribe who hesitated 
between two dates: “the fifteenth,” in analogy to 12:18, and the 
“sixth day” of Siwdn, the traditional Pentecost, fifty days after 
Passover. 

In the month of Tishri (September-October), a cluster of cele¬ 
brations signalled the closing of the agricultural year after harvest- 
home and the grapes being brought to the rock-cut vats for the 
pressing of new wine. A new cycle began, and one looked forward 
to the first rain of the season and for the autumn ploughing of the 
fields. On the first day in Tishri, Rosh ha-shanah, the Jewish New 
Year “for the kings and the counting of years,” was heralded with 
blasts of the ram’s horn, the shofar. On the tenth day, Yom Kippur, 
the day of atonement, was devoted to fasting and prayers of re¬ 
pentance for the sins and transgressions of the priests and the people. 
Then came the Feast of the Tabernacles, the sukkoth, originally 
the huts of branches and foliage erected in the vineyards in the 
time of gathering the grapes. The Israelites were to pass the eight 
days of the feast, from the fifteenth to the twenty third of Tishri, 
under similar shelters.^ “Tabernacles” was the feast par excellence. 


^The Siddur, translated by R. David de Sola Pool, New York, 1960. 

^The eighth day was subsequently added to the original seven of the 
festal week. 
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the hag, in pre-Israelite rural celebration; Leviticus 23:42-43 sets 
the feast in relation to the events of the exodus: “All that are 
native in Israel shall dwell in booths, that your generations may 
know that I made the people of Israel dwell in booths when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt.” Late Judaism stressed further the 
connection of the popular feast with the memorial of the Sinaitic 
alliance by adding, on the ninth day of the celebration, the feast of 
the Simhat Torah, the “Rejoicing in the Law,” for the Law is “the 
source of our strength and our light.. .. With gladness and joy we 
sing the Lord’s praises, chanted by Israel, nigh unto Him who is 
the Rock divine... . Thrice blessed are you, Israel, that God chose 
you in the wilderness and gave you as his gift the heritage of the 
Torah.” The similarity of inspiration, theme and wording between 
this hymn of the Siddur and the hymn of Pentecost quoted above 
should be kept in mind, as having important implications for the 
argument we intend to develop further. 

The Mosaic Law made it mandatory for all male Israelites to 
present themselves before the Lord three times a year, at Passover, 
the Feast of Weeks, and Tabernacles. It continued to be binding 
upon the Palestinian Jews after the Exile and the postexilic diasporas. 
Thus the Babylonian Talmud, Treatise Hagigah 2a: “All must 
appear in the Temple, except: a deaf-mute, an idiot or a minor, 
one of undefinable sex (tumtum), a hermaphrodite, women, slaves 
not emancipated, the lame, the sick, the aged, whoever is unable 
to go up on foot, a child whom his father could not carry pickaback 
from Jerusalem to the Temple Mount.” 

In the years of their wanderings in the wilderness, the Hebrews 
worshipped at the portable sanctuary built by Moses upon God’s 
order. The Ark of the Covenant was for them the sacrament of the 
Lord’s real presence in the midst of His people whose relative 
cohesion was a necessity for survival. After the invasion of Canaan, 
when the migrating tribes changed into rural districts, the centers of 
worship multiplied. At first, the Ark had been deposited at Shiloh 
in the highland of Ephraim; after it had been captured as booty 
by the Philistines, the Israelites visited whatever shrines claimed to 
shelter some relics of the Mosaic Tabernacle: the table of show- 
breads at Nob, the old tent of wilderness days at Gibeon. In addition 
to these relatively orthodox centers, local pre-Israelite sanctuaries 
received the homage of rural populations, in spite of the opposition 
shown by the priesthood of the Aaronic tradition. 

The legal prescriptions regarding the three annual pilgrimages 
suppose the official centralization of the cult in the royal capital. 
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where the Ark of the Covenant, recovered from the Philistines, was 
solemnly installed on the rocky area traditionally identified in 
Hebrew circles with Mount Moriah (2 Chron. 3:1; cf. Gen. 22-2). 
The Book of Deuteronomy knows something of the evolution we 
have just been describing, when it specifies, in the future tense, 
that the three great festivals should be held “at the place which 
He (Yahweh) will choose to make His name to dwell in it” (Deut 
16:6, 16). 

In spite of their unequal duration and of differences of ritual, 
the three festivals had equal status with regard to legal obligations. 
The Talmud, Treatise Mo'ed Qatan 19b {Mishnah), affirms that 
Pentecost is on par with Passover and Tabernacles, “neither accord¬ 
ing to the statement of one of the Sages, nor to the statement of the 
other”; it is not a private opinion, but a halakah allegedly going 
back to Moses hilmself. Yet, the Feast of Tabernacles was to eclipse 
the Feast of Weeks, which continued as a Temple liturgical celebra¬ 
tion but seemed to have a lesser power of attraction on the masses. 
It would have been relatively easy for Palestinian peasants of the 
old time to “appear before the Lord” at a nearby sanctuary; but 
when the cult became centralized, to journey to Jerusalem from 
remote districts, say from Galilee or from the south of Judah, was 
quite another matter; a few weeks only had elapsed since Passover, 
and the harvest, piled up on the threshing floors, had to be trodden 
and stored. Much remained to be done on the farm: tending the 
vineyards and the orchards; soon would be the time to gather the 
grapes and the olives and press them for wine and oil; not until 
these duties were attended could one afford to go up to Jerusalem 
for the holy days of TishrL At New Year the ram’s horn would be 
sounded about the streets of the city, in every courtyard the green 
bowers of Sukkoth would fill with song, the priests would lead the 
solemn procession to Siloam and draw water for the libations on the 
altar of bumt-offerings. About this ritual, the Talmud grows lyrical. 
Treatise Sukkah 51b (Mishnah) : “He who has not seen the rejoicing 
at the fountain has not witnessed joy in his life. At the conclusion 
of the first day of Tabernacles, priests and levites descended to 
the court of the women.... Men rich in piety and good deeds danced 
before them with lighted torches in their hands, singing songs of 
praise. And levites without number with harps, lyres, cymbals, 
trumpets and other musical instruments, stood on the steps leading 
down from the court of the Israelites to the court of the women, 
fifteen in number, as the fifteen gradual psalms.” Simhat Torah 
and Yom Kippur closed the festivities. 
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The transformation of the festal calendar of the Jews brought 
about by cultural and practical factors, but which remained marginal 
with regard to legal principles, was increased during the inter- 
testamental period by the addition of new celebrations. The hanuk- 
kah, TOC eyKaivia, on the anniversary of the purification and dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple which had been defiled by the Syrians and 
restored by Judas Maccabee in 164 B.C., became the great winter 
festival, equal in popularity to Tabernacles, of which it reproduced 
some characteristic features. The feast lasted eight days, beginning 
on the twenty-fifth of Kislev (December). The worshippers carried 
palms and leafy branches, singing the great HalleL Psalm 118:27 
(which I beg to translate freely), refers possibly to the procession 
in the Temple: “Ring around the altar, holding green boughs in 
your hands!” A distinctive feature was the lighting of lamps, one 
for each day of the feast; hence the popular name given to it, the 
feast of lights, xd (pcbxa.^ 

The festal calendar of the Jews which we have just described 
forms the framework of Jesus’ peregrinations in Palestine in the 
company of His apostles and followers. A clear picture of this 
calendar and its significance is indispensable for tackling the dif¬ 
ficult problem, perhaps insoluble, of the chronology of the Synoptics 
and of the Fourth Gospel, whose data cannot be readily harmonized. 
What the evangelists were aiming at was not to provide us with 
material for writing a “Life of Jesus,” but to show us, according to 
their insight into the Christian revelation, how the person, message, 
sacrifice, and resurrection of the Master concluded the expectation 
of the Old Testament Law and Prophets. The chronology of the 
Gospels is not our present concern; we may in passing warn against 
assuming on the part of the contemporaries of Jesus an astronomi¬ 
cally based determination of days and dates: While secular sciences 
had progressed, the reckoning of sacred times had remained archai¬ 
cally empirical, and it admitted of fluctuations, regional and other¬ 
wise, which were the object of many discussions recorded in the 
Mishnah and the Talmuds. 

The correspondance of the Feast of Weeks with Christian Pente¬ 
cost is not based merely on their being celebrated respectively on 
the fiftieth day after Passover and the fiftieth day after Pascha. 
Beneath this arithmetic lies the deeper significance of both festivals, 
namely, the giving of the Law to the Israelites and the outpouring 


^Flavius Josephus, Antiquities XII, 7:18. Cf. the nine-branch candlesticks 
lighted today in Jewish homes for the feast of Uanukkah. 
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of the Holy Spirit on the believers at the third hour of the day of 
Pentecost. Seen from the Christian vantage point, these are not two 
separate events but rather the two aspects of one and the same 
mystery: the Law, a preparation to the Gospel, a guiding light toward 
the new life in the Spirit, a prophecy of the new order of things 
inaugurated by Christ and awaiting consummation. Our liturgical 
readings for Mid-Pentecost and Pentecost make this crystal-clear. 
I beg to refer to the analysis I have given in my book Scripture 
Readings in Orthodox Worship,^ and I will merely point here to the 
salient features of the Old Testament lessons at Vespers and of the 
Gospel readings at the Divine Liturgy, in order to show their special 
relevancy to the mystery of Pentecost in its double economy of Law 
and spiritual grace. In much the same way, the theme of the life- 
giving waters, which occurs so often in the prophetic books and is 
fully developed in the Gospel lesson of Pentecost Sunday calls to 
mind the procession from the Temple to the fountain of Siloam 
during the week of Tabernacles. 

The first Old Testament lesson for Mid-Pentecost is a montage 
of verses from Micah: “Out of Zion shall go forth the Law, and 
the Word of God from Jerusalem” (4:2). Note that the prophet 
speaks here in the future tense; he does not see the Law as an 
abstract body of precepts and injunctions, but as the personal appeal 
of one who is to come and requires from us that we “do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God” (Micah 6:8). The prophet 
looks back to the Old Testament Pentecost on Mount Sinai and 
forward to the new Pentecost of the new Zion, the Pentecost of the 
Law and the Pentecost of the Spirit. We find the same double 
objective in the cento of verses from Isaiah which we read as the 
second lesson: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come to the water!” 
(55:1). This water is not merely the element which we learn to 
appreciate as soon as it is lacking. It is at once the water which 
restored the Israelites in the wilderness and the water of spiritual 
renewal which sprang from the Rock, “and the Rock was Christ” 
(1 Cor. 10:4). The chapter of Proverbs from which the third les¬ 
son is taken (9:1-11) is one of the few passages in which the author 
transcends his maxims of bourgeois wisdom and transposes the 
literal observance of the Torah unto a level of free obedience to the 
Spirit. Do we not hear, through the call of Divine Wisdom to her 
banquet in the house of seven pillars, the parable of the guests 
rudely declining the invitation of the Master (Matt. 22:1-10, Luke 


®Pp. 114-115. 
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14:16-24) and the servants rounding up the poor and the maimed, 
the lame and the blind, a multitude from all nations, tribes and 
tongues, who would be moved by the Spirit of the New Pentecost? 

For the all-night vigil of Pentecost, the Church reads Numbers 
11:11-17, 24-29. Descending from the mountain with the tables of 
the Law, Moses chose seventy elders upon whom the spirit of Yahweh 
would rest, “that they share the burden of the Law with him.” Two 
of those elects were absent from the “Tent of Meeting” but, being 
possessed of the spirit, went prophesying in the camp. Moses, to 
whom the thing was disapprovingly reported, exclaimed: “Would 
that all the people were prophets, and that the Lord put his spirit 
upon them!” We are invited to see here a typological anticipation 
of the day when the Holy Spirit descended upon the disciples in the 
view and the hearing of the throngs of Jerusalem pilgrims. Joel 
had announced that day, in the prophecy which forms the second 
lesson of the vigil (2:23-32): “I will pour out my spirit over all 
flesh; your sons and daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall 
dream dreams and your young men see visions.” The oracle of Joel 
is followed by Ezekiel’s prophecy (36:24-28). The descent of the 
spirit “upon all flesh” is unto cleansing from sin and unto the 
restoration of a right relationship of man to God. “A new heart 
will I give you and a right spirit will I put in you, and make you 
walk in my statutes.” The Spirit of the New Pentecost alone shall 
breathe life into a material compliance with the letter of the Law. 

Because of the continuous reading of the Book of Acts during 
the time of Pentecost, the epistles are of little consequence with 
regard to the problem which confronts us and which is raised by 
the Gospel lessons. By exception, the epistle for Pentecost Sunday 
is — as one would expect — St. Luke’s record of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the apostles (Acts 2:1-11), immediately followed 
in the text of Acts by the discourse of St. Peter to the crowd of 
bystanders: the prodigy they have just witnessed is in fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Joel. 

Shall we also regard the lessons from John, in continuous order, 
as “common” and therefore a-symptomatic? Or were they chosen 
primarily with regard for content? As we have stated earlier, the 
pericope read on the Wednesday of Mid-Pentecost (John 7:14-30), 
is introduced by these words: “About the middle of the feast, Jesus 
went up into the Temple”; the feast in question is expressly identified 
as Tabernacles (7:2). The Jews objected to Jesus’s teaching, ques¬ 
tioning his competence. He seemed to know something of the Scrip¬ 
tures, but how could that be? He was not a student of the Law 
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nor the disciple of approved rabbis. “How does this man know 
his letters, not having studied?'’ This, and the reply of Jesus, that 
his doctrine was the doctrine of the Father, fits equally the context 
of Pentecost as memorial of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai 
and, in the wake of Tabernacles, the day of Simhat Torah or an 
earlier version of it, since it seems that, in its actual form, this feast 
was introduced only later into the worship of the Synagogue; it is 
observed today on the ninth day of Tabernacles; the discussion with 
the Jews had taken place “toward the middle of the feast,” meaning 
Tabernacles. At any rate the Gospel lesson affirms clearly the 
identity of the doctrine of Jesus with the divine Law. Both come 
from the Father of Lights and require men to do his will. On the 
other hand, the caricature of the Law which narrow fanatics had 
caused to degenerate into deadly formalism prevented Jesus’ enemies 
from recognizing who He is and from accepting His teaching. 

On Pentecost Sunday, the Church reads John 7:37; 8:12, The 
Evangelist records the growing opposition of the Jewish leaders in 
much the same terms as was reported in 7:14-30, which is the 
lesson for Mid-Pentecost. On the last day of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, “Jesus stood and cried, saying: If any man thirst, let him 
come to me and drink!” This exclamation is a literal quotation of 
Isaiah 55:1, in the text which we have read as the second prophecy 
at Mid-Pentecost Vespers. We have already interpreted this and 
similar Old Testament lessons as prophetic or typological references 
to the effusion of the Holy Spirit, which the Latin hymn Veni Creator 
describes as jons vivus, the source of living waters. This interpreta¬ 
tion finds its confirmation in John 7:38-39, “He who believes in 
me, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living water. This He said 
of the Spirit which they who believe in Him were to receive; for as 
yet the Spirit had not been given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 

The Gospel lesson at Matins (John 20:19-23) is not one of the 
cycle of the eleven Gospels, but a “proper” lesson, and this seems 
to confirm our contention that the Gospel readings for Pentecost 
were chosen, at least partly, with regard to their content. The evident 
appropriateness of these texts in the context of Pentecost is hardly 
to be explained as resulting, by mere coincidence, from the automatic 
cutting of liturgical sections by the compilers of the lectionary. On 
the other hand, the theme “living water,” already found in the 
prophecies and exploited by St. John,’ suggests a no less evident 


’Most significantly in the episode of Jesus and the Samaritan woman at 
the Well of Jacob, Note especially John 4:14b, repeated at 7:38. 
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relation to the Temple ritual of Sukkoth and the procession down 
to the fountain of Siloam. The water poured as a libation on the 
altar of the Temple did somehow spiritualize an ancient agrarian 
ritual of prayer for rain, the “late rain,” which would fertilize the 
fields and mark the passage to another agricultural cycle. The addi¬ 
tion of John 8:12 to the pericope 7:37-52 is particularly significant, 
as the evangelist shifts from the theme “living water” to the theme 
“light uncreated,” thus pointing unambiguously to the mystery of 
Pentecost and to the spiritual light which overcomes the powers of 
darkness and will shine forever upon the New Jerusalem. 

Having gathered what seems pertinent to our problem, we would 
now summarize our findings and state our conclusinos. The fact 
that the pericopes of the Fourth Gospel which we read at the Divine 
Liturgy beginning on the eve of Mid-Pentecost describe what hap¬ 
pened during the celebration of Tabernacles attended by Jesus and 
the disciples, could of course be attributed to the method of reading 
the Gospel in continuous sequence. On the other hand, the lessons 
do show some characteristic elements of Jewish worship during the 
eight days of the festival and the holy days in Tishri. This leaves 
unexplained a certain correspondan.ee, content-wise, of these lessons 
with the mystery of Pentecost in both its Old Testament dispensation 
and its New Testament dispensation, if we consider this correspon- 
dance as purely coincidental, which is rather unlikely. 

The Old Testament lessons at Great Vespers of Mid-Pentecost 
and at the Vigil of Pentecost are all pointing to the rationale of 
Pentecost: the commemoration of the giving of the Law as the 
impersonal guiding light of the People of Israel, Jewish Pentecost; 
on the other hand, the sending of the Holy Spirit, a person, for the 
renewal of mankind, in view of the cosmic restoration of a world 
defiled by sin, Christian Pentecost. 

The Gospel lessons for Mid-Pentecost and Pentecost are also 
susceptible of a similar two-levels hermeneutics. In the pericope 
read on Mid-Pentecost, the evangelist contrasts the doctrine of Jesus 
and the teaching of the rabbis: on the one hand, the Evangel, un¬ 
adulterated by scholastic argumentations and which would be trans¬ 
formed into life by the action of the Holy Spirit; on the other hand, 
the legalistic conception of the Torah by the Jewish scholars. Jesus’ 
teaching, in fuU harmony with the prophecies and types in the texts 
chosen for our Old Testament lessons, belongs clearly in the context 
of Christian Pentecost. The Gospel reading for Pentecost Sunday 
makes this still more apparent. The procession to Siloam may well 
have been the occasion for Jesus calling all men to the living waters, 
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as recorded by St, John, himself a well-informed witness of the 
Temple liturgies; but what retained the attention of the compiler 
of the lectionary was rather the appropriateness of the Gospel 
pericopes for reading at Pentecost. The transposition of the theme 
“living waters” to the level of Christian Pentecost points to a spiritual 
catharsis unto life, including baptismal regeneration, as the addition 
of John 8:12 —Jesus light of the world— to the section 7:37-52 
seems to imply; early Christian literature refers to the baptismal rite 
as “illumination.” 

We have commented above on the lack of formal Old Testament 
records concerning Pentecost as the memorial of the Law handed 
by God to Moses, and we have noted the growing popularity of the 
feast of Tabernacles and, in Hellenistic times, of the Hanukkah, while 
Pentecost became obscured in comparison with the high holidays in 
Tishri and the winter celebration. We even wonder whether the 
“Rejoicing in the Law,” Simhat Torah, annexed to Tabernacles, is 
not a recent transfer of the commemoration of the giving of the 
Law to the people gathered at the foot of the Holy Mountain. 

Whereas the Jewish Feast of Weeks had become impoverished, 
our Byzantine liturgy restores Pentecost to its proper rank, for the 
universal effusion of the Spirit predicted by Joel fulfills and realizes 
whatever in the Law of Moses was prophetic or propaedeutic. By 
reversing the trend manifested in Israel, it enhances the celebration 
of Christian Pentecost with a number of features which belong prop¬ 
erly in the context of Tabernacles and the feasts of Tishri I have 
in mind, among other things, the green boughs and the garlands 
of foliage which decorate our churches, the green “votive lights” 
in front of our icons, and the echo of the prayers of the Day of 
Atonement, Yom Kippur,^ in our “kneeling prayers,” as we call 
upon God for the remission of our sins, for guidance in the light 
and power of the Holy Spirit, and for the coming of the kingdom, 
of which we have entered the initial phase. 

Our conclusion is bound to remain hypothetical; the problem 
before us does not admit of an apodictic solution. We have no way 
of knowing what the compilers of the Byzantine lectionary knew of 
the Temple ritual or of the rabbinical literature of the apostolic age; 
their primary concern was to select suitable lessons for the services 
of Christian Pentecost. Should we have overshot our mark, we 
hope at least to have thrown some light on the problem of the Jewish 
antecedents of our Orthodox worship. 


*Good English translation in the edition of the Siddur by R. David de 
Sola Pool. 
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woman returns to church after giving birth) is when the priest lays 
the child at my feet for me to pick up and gives him or her to me 
to educate within the Orthodox faith... The woman is the instru¬ 
ment of spiritual cleansing for her whole family: she purges the 
sins of the family by her own spirituality.” 

This pilot conference of April stimulated interest in further 
meetings to share experiences and to discuss the Church’s needs. 
Questionnaires concerning the April conference are being reviewed 
by women seminarians of St. Vladimir’s in order to formulate plans 
for another such conference, 

—Debby Malacky 


ON THE MALE CHARACTER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD: 

A REPLY TO CRITICISM 

I am grateful to the several persons, including the students in 
my seminary classes, who made the effort to comment on my article 
“On the Male Character of the Christian Priesthood” {St. Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly, 19:3 [1975] pp. 147-173), The editors of 
the Quarterly have asked me to reply to the major points of criticism 
which I have received, and I do so with gratitude. 


Theological Method 

Criticism was made first of all of the method which I used in 
writing the essay. Some said that I had obviously decided, before 
any theological analysis and reflection, that only certain male mem¬ 
bers of the Christian Church may be ordained to the episcopate and 
the priesthood according to Orthodox doctrine, and that my writing 
was merely the attempt to “prove” what I had already prejudicially 
predetermined. Some said as well that the article was anything 
but open-minded, objective and scientific. I would certainly agree 
that there is a point to this criticism, and yet I would also contend 
that it is not altogether accurate. 

What I had hoped to do in the essay was to take as my starting 
point the absolutely indisputable fact that the Church—which has 
had women saints of all sorts, including women secular rulers, some 
of whom have been given the title “equal to the apostles”—never- 
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theless has never had women bishops and priests. I took this as 
a ‘‘given,” as a matter of factual data. I then proceeded to ask the 
question; Are there sound theological reasons for this fact or not? 
In order to answer this question, I proceeded along lines which I 
also consider to be objective and undisputed, at least for Orthodox 
theology: to analyse the question in the light of the official teachings 
of the Orthodox Church concerning the Holy Trinity and the revela¬ 
tion of God in Christ and the Holy Spirit. I attempted to do this by 
reflecting on what is given in the Bible and the Church Tradition, 
in the liturgy, the councils, the fathers, the canons and the saints of 
the Church, all of which, for Orthodox theologians, are the un¬ 
disputed sources for understanding and explaining the teachings and 
practices of the Church. This method, I contend, is not a “pre¬ 
judiced” method, unless acceptance of the scriptural, dogmatic and 
liturgical data of the Church as the basis for theological reflection 
and understanding is considered as inadmissable prejudgment and 
pre-determination. No Orthodox theologian, I should think, can be 
thus minded and still be Orthodox. And no man of good will, I 
should like to hope, would consider such a method as unscientific, 
if “scientific” means to observe, analyse and explain a given reality 
as it reveals itself to the observer, in its own context and on its 
own terms. One may reject certain data as irrelevant to the question 
under consideration. But if one accepts the “givens” in any discus¬ 
sion as the proper “givens” for analysis and explanation, then the 
only proper and “scientific” thing to do is to take them as they 
are given and to work with them. This is what I attempted to do 
in my article. 


The Apophatic Character of Theology 

Another criticism of my position was that I violated the essen¬ 
tially apophatic character of Orthodox Christian theology. The point 
was made that according to the church fathers and Orthodox theology 
generally, the essence of God is unknown and unknowable by crea¬ 
tures, and that all human words, concepts, images and symbols about 
God are just that: human words and concepts which cannot be 
applied to God strictly speaking. They are rather the confession 
and expression of limited human experiences of the divine which are 
psychologically, socially, subjectively and culturally determined. The 
contention at this point was that in different times and places men 
speak differently about God, and that in our own time and place 
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the words and symbols about the essentially ineffable and incon¬ 
ceivable God are not those of the past, even the past of the Bible 
and the fathers. Therefore the affirmation of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Sonship of the Logos, along with the traditional affirma¬ 
tions about the being and activity of the Holy Spirit in theologia and 
oikonomia, cannot be employed as an absolute basis for understand¬ 
ing and explaining human being and life, especially sexual life, as I 
have attempted to do in my essay; the critical point being that the 
very apophatic nature of Orthodox theology forbids me to do so in 
the way that I have attempted to do. 

Here I would only say that I shall never agree with anyone who 
says that apophatic theology means that all words, concepts, images 
and symbols about God are merely human expressions about a God 
who is so unknowable that ultimately we know nothing and can 
say nothing about Him. The Christian faith and the Christian ex¬ 
perience are rooted in the fact that God has revealed Himself to His 
creatures, that He has made Himself known through Christ and the 
Holy Spirit in the life of His covenanted people in a way which is 
as perfect and full as the fallen conditions of this sinful world allow. 
The unyielding affirmations of Christians about the trinitarian char¬ 
acter of God and about the incarnation of the Word in human flesh 
are not a violation of the fundamentally apophatic character of 
Orthodox Christian theology. Apophaticism in theology is not the 
same as total ignorance. It is not the claim that we know nothing 
whatsoever of God, about whom our human expressions are ulti¬ 
mately meaningless and useless. It is rather a way—the traditional 
Orthodox Christian way—of knowing God: of knowing and affirming 
the fact that the God who reveals Himself in creation and in the 
dispensation of salvation in His Word and His Spirit is ultimately 
beyond creaturely comprehension. It is the affirmation that divine 
reality is always infinitely more than and infinitely other than what¬ 
ever can be known and claimed about it. It is the affirmation that 
the inner being of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit remains 
eternally and essentially beyond what creatures can experience and 
know. It is the affirmation that what can be known of God in Christ 
and the Spirit in the Church is known by faith, by repentance, by 
poverty of spirit and purity of heart in the “communion of love” 
which surpasses discursive reasoning and intellectual conceptualiza¬ 
tion. But it is not the denial of any knowledge whatsoever. It is 
certainly not the denial of the Holy Trinity: the transcendent lord- 
ship of the Father, the kenotic incarnation of the Son, and the 
sanctifying indwelling of the Holy Spirit in creatures made divine 
by grace. 
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In general I believe that one of the main theological issues con¬ 
fronting Christians today is the proper understanding of the apophatic 
way in theology and spiritual life. All too often the apophatic way 
is wrongly understood to be the denial of any real knowledge of God 
at all, with the corresponding denial (often parading under the guise 
of self-deprecating humility) that our theological words and concepts 
have any meaning at all. Such a denial is in fact a denial of divine 
revelation and of theology itself. It is a denial of every word of the 
Bible and the liturgy and the testimony of every prophet, apostle 
and saint. It is certainly a denial of Jesus Christ. If there are indeed 
no ‘‘words adequate to God”—to the extent that any human expres¬ 
sions are adequate to divine reality—then we humans are left igno¬ 
rantly wallowing in the subjectively created imaginations of our own 
invention. Such is not Orthodox Christianity or Orthodox theology. 
It is not the teaching of Christ and the Church. 


Logos: Male, Spirit: Female 

Another criticism of my position is that any intuition and reflec¬ 
tion that leads to a comparison between the Logos and man and the 
Holy Spirit and woman is wrong. It is wrong first of all because there 
is no sexuality in God. And it is wrong also because the divine 
hypostases of the Word and the Spirit only indicate that there are 
persons of the Godhead which come forth from the Father by “gen¬ 
eration” and “procession,” persons who at best can be imaged in 
humanity by different persons and not different sexes. Here my own 
point is simply that there are, as a matter of fact, two “modes of 
divine existence” within the Trinity whose hypostatic characteristics 
and manner of interrelating, especially as they are revealed in the 
divine oikonomia of creation and salvation, bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to the “mode of human existence” and manner of inter¬ 
relating created and commanded by God for men and women in the 
Bible and the Church, in the Old and the New Testaments. And, it 
might be noted, this intuition of mine has been observed and affirmed 
by others as well: the church fathers, the Christian liturgy, and sev¬ 
eral modern theological and spiritual writers such as Serge Verhov- 
skoy, Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Vladimir Lossky, C. S. Lewis, 
Edith Stein (Sister Benedicta a Cruce in the Carmelite Order) and 
Joanne Schaupp in her book Woman: The Image of the Holy Spirit. 
There is of course no sexuality in God. But the Holy Trinity is the 
divine archetype for human being and life. Man is made in the 
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image and according to the likeness of God, male and female. In the 
created order and within the boundaries of creaturely existence, the 
human is a reflection of the divine. Human nature does mirror the 
divine nature. Something of what the divine reality is, is manifested 
and realized in what human beings are. The divine reality is a Trini¬ 
ty of divine persons in a unity of divine nature within which the one 
God and Father, the principium divinitatis, is manifested eternally 
in two forms of divine being and personhood, namely that of the 
Word and the Spirit; while human nature images the nature of the 
same one God and Father in two forms of human existence, namely 
that of male and female, albeit in a multitude of created human per¬ 
sons. The fact that there is but one Logos and one Holy Spirit, yet 
many men and many women is a fact to be dealt with. But it is a 
fact which, in my opinion, is irrelevant to the fundamental intuition 
that there is something to be made of the comparison between the 
Logos and the Spirit in eternity and in the economy of creation and 
salvation, and man and woman in the created order. I continue to 
believe that a comparison between what we know about divine reali¬ 
ty and what we know about the human is proper in theological and 
spiritual reflection and analysis. 

The point was also made that all humans are logical and spiritu¬ 
al; that each human being, male or female, is made in the image of 
God; that Christ is not simply the perfect male, but the perfect hu¬ 
man and the image of perfection for all human beings, male and 
female; and that the Virgni Mary, as the image of the saved who 
hear the Word of God and keep it by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
is the image of the perfect response to God for all humans, both 
male and female, and not just for woman. All this was noted in 
apparent opposition to my comparison between Christ and men and 
the Spirit and women. On this point I would only say that proper 
distinctions must be made. It is certainly true that all humans are 
made in God’s image and likeness, and that the Son of God has be¬ 
come human in the incarnation as the pattern for perfection for all 
humans, which perfection is perfectly realized by creatures in the 
Virgin Mary. It is undoubtedly true that Christ’s humanity, as that 
of the Virgin Mother, is the humanity of everyone, both men and 
women. But it is equally true and hardly to be denied, unless we 
deny both the Bible and the Church Tradition, that there is a sense 
in which Jesus the bridegroom, head and husband, is a pattern for 
males; while the Church, imaged in the Virgin Mary, is a pattern 
for females as the bride, the body and the wife. In short, there is a 
sense in which both Christ and Mary exemplify the perfection of the 
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human nature; a sense in which Mary is the perfect disciple and 
imitator of Christ. But there is also a sense in which Christ and 
Mary exemplify in their persons the perfection of the dual forms of 
human being and behavior: male and female. It might be said that 
in revealing human perfection to the world, the perfection com¬ 
manded as possible and necessary for all human beings, Jesus does 
this in a particularly male fashion; while in her revelation as the 
perfect human by grace, the Virgin Mary demonstrates in a par¬ 
ticularly feminine form what all human beings must be like. 

In reference to the issue of the sacramental priesthood and the 
Church as the body of the faithful, the comparison follows: Christ 
is the high priest who reveals the priestly character of all of human 
life, both male and female; while Mary as the “image of the Church” 
reveals the sacrificed and sanctified character of the whole of hu¬ 
manity as it has been offered to the Father through the Son. And 
yet Christ, in the uniqueness of his incarnate person as the high- 
priest, head and husband of His body and His bride is imaged in the 
sacramental priesthood precisely in male form; while Mary remains 
forever for Christians as the unique person who stands as the icon 
of the Church, the bride and the body of the incarnate Logos, offered 
to the Father and brought into His presence at the marriage feast of 
the Lamb in an explicitly feminine way. 

I see as wholly consistent and harmonious the comparison be¬ 
tween the Logos and the Spirit, Yahweh and Israel, Christ and the 
Church as imaged in the person of the Spirit-filled Virgin, the sacra¬ 
mental priest and the body of the faithful, the bridegroom and the 
bride, the husband and the wife, man and woman, Adam and Eve. 
These comparisons run through the Bible and the liturgy and are 
reflected in the theological, spiritual and moral doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of the Christian Church. I would also continue to defend the 
position that these images are given by God, that they reveal funda¬ 
mental and critical truths about God and man; that they cannot be 
changed or violated in any way; and that they must be examined, 
understood and explained if we are to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. It may well be, however, that the “explana¬ 
tion” of this vision will serve only to distort the reality itself. I am 
beginning to think so myself, especially as the debate about human 
sexuality and the sacramental priesthood goes on. But in our fallen 
world of contention and debate, such “explanation”—understood for 
what it is, namely a dissection and distortion of reality—appears to 
be unavoidable and inevitable. 
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A Spiritual Vision and Experience 

This leads to my final comment. A bishop of the Church, whom 
I greatly respect, told me that he considered all ‘‘explanations” made 
thus far of the male character of the Christian priesthood to be un¬ 
convincing and inadequate, including my own. He told me confi¬ 
dentially and, I believe, with great charity that he found my essay 
to be more an exercise in “fantasy” and “imagination” than in the¬ 
ology as such. This was obviously not easy for me to take, and when 
I, clearly looking for some consolation, shared the story with a friend, 
I was told that I should not take it so hard. My friend reminded me 
that the Song of Songs and the Book of Revelations also are more 
like “fantasy” and “imagination” than much of what passes for 
theology, not to mention the liturgy of the Church and many mystical 
writings of the saints. My discomfort remains, however, for my 
essay was intended to be theology. But perhaps there still is a com¬ 
forting point, one which I tried to make in one of the footnotes in 
the original article. That is that the issues of human sexuality and 
the sacramental priesthood are, for Orthodox Christians, issues which 
belong to the inner life of the Church, issues in the area of what is 
traditionally called dogmata rather than kerygmata. This means that 
their understanding and explanation, if such explanation there can 
be, will be available and meaningful only to those who have accepted 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and have entered into the life of the 
Church through faith, repentance, purification and prayer, having 
eyes willing to see, ears willing to hear and a mind willing to under¬ 
stand. In any case, the proper explanation, if such there be, will 
most certainly never be the result of “disputing about words, which 
does no good, but only ruins the hearers” (2 Timothy 2:14). 

—Thomas Hopko 
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Book Reviews 


Dudko, Dmitrii, Our Hope, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, N.Y,, 
1977. Introduction by John Meyendorff. Translated from the Russian by 
Paul D. Garrett. 292 pp. 

Fr. Dmitrii Dudko is a parish priest in the U.S.S.R. He was ordained after 
spending eight years in a prison camp. He is in his middle fifties, is married 
and has three small children. Late in 1973, shortly after his ordination, Fr. 
Dudko began conducting religious dialogues in place of his regular sermons 
on Saturday evenings after services in his church of St. Nicholas in Moscow. 
Although Soviet law allows “religious propaganda” within the walls of the 
temples of worship (and nowhere else), the practice of receiving questions 
and responding in church was unknown in Russia until Fr. Dudko began doing 
so. His action soon attracted large crowds. It also attracted public and offi¬ 
cial attention which led to Fr. Dudko’s dismissal from St. Nicholas Church 
and his transfer out of the city of Moscow. Eleven discussions were held in 
all, nine of them in church and the last two in private homes after Fr. Dudko 
was compelled to give up his practice. Our Hope is Paul Garrett’s superb 
English translation of these eleven discussions. It is the inspiring, and not a 
little discomforting record of one man’s attempt to fulfill the scriptural com¬ 
mand to “make a defense to any one who calls you to account for the hope 
that is in you...” (1 Peter 3:15), 

The discussions of Fr. Dudko with the people who came to him—Ortho¬ 
dox and non-Orthodox, Christians and non-Christians, believers and unbe¬ 
lievers—^were originally written down and circulated in samizdat, that is, in 
private, officially unpublished form. They cover a variety of themes. They 
range from questions of belief and unbelief to questions of Orthodox Christian 
doctrine and liturgical practices, to ethical and moral issues, to problems of 
social and political life in the U.S.S.R., to practical issues of ecclesiastical 
administration and actions of the Russian Church. Fr. Dudko answers each 
question directly and simply, without hesitation or dissimulation of any sort. 
He does so also in obedience to the scriptural command “with gentleness and 
reverence” and with a “clear conscience, so that when you are abused, those 
who revile your good behavior in Christ may be put to shame” (1 Peter 3:16). 
Throughout the discussions, Fr. Dudko insists that his method is not to be 
considered as extraordinary or special in any way, but that he is in fact merely 
fulfilling his duty as a priest and doing what all Christians are called to do. 
His conviction is that atheism and the degeneration of religion into mere 
ritualism is a tragedy not only for the Church but for the Russian nation as 
well. He sees Christianity—indeed Orthodox Christianity and the Orthodox 
Church—as the absolute truth and the only hope for Russia and the whole 
of mankind on the face of the earth. Christian faith, he insists, is the only 
way for corruption, drunkenness, debauchery, the breakdown of the family, 
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social decomposition, mutual distrust and deceit among men, and every form 
of criminality and decadence to be overcome and corrected. He brings numer¬ 
ous examples from his own experience of people in Soviet society to demon¬ 
strate this fact. He believes that the spiritual regeneration and renewal of 
modern man is taking place in Russia, because Russia is Golgotha, the source 
of resurrection and life from God. 

Our country is Golgotha.... Christ has been lifted upon the cross. 

On both sides people are crucified. They thought that you could kill 
everything like that, but they didn’t understand that this is precisely 
how resurrection begins. 

Atheism is, so to speak, the manure that has prepared the ground for 
the resurrection. This is its significance. It is doing the dirty work, 
the slave labor. Atheism labors with all its might, imagining that its 
labors are its own. But the slave labors not for himself, but for the 
master. And our master is God. 

.., Russia is Golgotha, and where Golgotha is, there is resurrection. 

If we think about it seriously, we’ll see that we’re now participating in 
the most interesting process in history. If we compare our religiosity 
with that of the West, the balance will fall on our side. Why? Simply 
because Golgotha is here, not there, (pp. 146-149) 

Fr. Dudko writes about Russia. He writes from what might be called his 
“narrow” experience: Soviet upbringing, prison camp, marriage and priest¬ 
hood in middle age, the confines of parochial life in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. And yet his message is universal. Readers in the West will be struck 
by the relevance of his words for Western society. Americans will often think 
that he is writing about America. Not only are his lines about contemporary 
materialism and immorality striking in their meaning for us, but his words 
about the failure of churches and clergymen and about the hunger and thirst 
for “religion” and “spirituality” and “meaning” among so many whose minds 
have been torn apart by the confusion and dissipation of the human spirit in 
our day will overwhelm us as being only too true in our own situation. 

Our Hope is one of those rare books that everyone can read. It is for the 
average person as well as for the scholar. It is for the seeker and the doubter 
as well as for the believer struggling for life in Christ and the Church. It is 
for the student of Russian social and political affairs as well as for pastors 
and theologians and ecumenists. It is for all who are interested in the soul of 
man and in his destiny on this planet, and for eternity. Christians will find 
in Our Hope a martyria for Christ and the Church equal to any which have 
appeared by God’s grace in ages past. And all people of good will who have 
a love for man will recognize it as a book to be reckoned with. Those who 
overlook this book will do so only to their own deprivation and hurt. It is a 
book that cannot be recommended too highly. It is literally for everyone. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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